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COMMENT 


“Wuart is all this talk we hear about Mr. Wooprow WILson 
of Princeton, N. J.?2 From the dimensions of a mild and 
fugitive intellectual speculation which might readily have passed 
as a mere distraction of the late summer it has grown of late far 
more concrete and ominous. At Washington just at present it 
may be said to have reached the proportions of an animated 
discussion; a discussion, too, of no particular geographical or 
political restrictions. What does it all mean? Is it that we are 
asked thus early to believe that Hearst was really the salvation 
of the Democracy? We confess that unaided we should never 
have penetrated that disguise!’”’—Leading Editorial in the New 
York Sun of December 7. 

With reference to the published assertions of BELLAMY STORER, 
former Ambassador to Vienna, the President authorized the 
following statement: 

As clearly appears from Mr. Srorer’s own utterances, the activi- 
ties of both himself and Mrs. Srorer in connection with a matter 
wholly foreign to the duties of an ambassador became seriously 
prejudicial to the interests of the Nation which he represented. 
Thereupon the President notified them that such meddlesomeness 
must cease, and stated plainly that, unless he should receive from 
them promptly a pledge to that effect, Mr. Storer could continue 
no longer in the diplomatic service. This demand was utterly and, 
as also appears from Mr. Srorer’s statement, deliberately ignored. 
His dismissal followed as a matter of course. 

We did not see this simple statement of fact in the newspapers 
of December 10. We wish we had. 

We discuss elsewhere those features of the President’s message 
which deal with important problems of internal administration 
and with our relations to Japan on the one hand and to South- 
American republics on the other. Other parts of the document, 
however, deserve considerable attention, as, for example, what 
Mr. Rooseve.tt has to say about Porto-Rican affairs, Hawaii, 
the Philippinés, and Cuba. The President’s visit to Porto Rico 
evidently deepened his conviction that our government should so 
administer all of our transmarine dependencies as to make it 
evident that it is in every way to their advantage that the Ameri- 
can flag should fly over them. He urges Congress to grant the 
almost universal demand of the adult male inhabitants of Porto 
Rico for the bestowal of American citizenship, which, at present, 
they do not enjoy. He also holds that the expenses of the Federal 
Court of Porto Rico should be met, not from the insular, but from 
the Federal, treasury. We doubt whether Congress will adopt 
another suggestion of his, that the affairs of all our transmarine 
dependencies should be placed under the supervision and control 
of a single executive department—by preference the Department 
of State or the Department of War. Neither of the departments 
named seems well suited to the purpose, and each is already over- 


worked. The better course would be for Congress to create a 
Department of the Colonies. 


In what he says about Hawaii the President utters a counsel 
of perfection rather than propounds a practical remedy for the 
existing state of things. He says that we should direct our 
efforts unceasingly to the development of the Hawaiian popula- 
tion along the lines of a community of small freeholders. He does 
not explain how we are to do away. with the rich planters whose 
huge estates are now tilled by coolies. No doubt it would be well 
for the Hawaiian archipelago if a large middle class of substantial 
citizens could be evolved there, but the President omits to say 
how this could be brought about. The Socialists, of course, have 
a remedy for the inequalities of wealth observed in Hawaii, but 
we do not understand that this would be sanctioned by the 
President. What he has to say about the Philippine tariff will 
be heeded, we trust, by Congress. He expresses an earnest hope 
that the bill to provide a lower tariff, if not. absolute free trade 
with the United States, for Philippine products, will become a 
law. He declares—what, we need not say, is disputed by our 


beet-root sugar and tobacco producers—that such a law would * 


injure no American industry, and while some small profit from 
it would accrue to the Filipinos, the main benefit, he thinks, would 
come from the demonstration of our purpose to do everything in 
our power for their welfare. Mr. Roosevett maintains that the 
course pursued by us in the Philippines has already been of 
immense advantage to the people of the archipelago. We have 
introduced liberty and order to a degree greater than any of the 
inhabitants of the islands have previously known. We have 
assured to them an even-handed administration of justice, have 
provided an efficient police force, and have put down ladronism. 
Only in the islands of Leyte and Samar is the authority of our 
government resisted, and there only by wild mountain tribes, who 
obey the promptings of pseudo-religious leaders. We are build- 
ing wagon roads, and, for the stimulation of the native industries, 
have arranged for the construction of railroads. Finally, the 
President announces that next spring we are to take a great 
stride forward in testing the capacity of the natives for self-gov- 
trnment by convoking the first Filipino legislative assembly. 
The manner in which the natives bear this test will largely de- 
termine whether the instalment of self-rule thus granted will be 
increased or decreased. 


From the reference to Cuba in the message, it should be patent 
to the natives of that island that the present interposition will 
be brief, whatever may be true of the next, if, indeed, a second 
intervention should be needed. The President distinctly says 
that the provisional government now established at Havana will 
administer the island ‘‘for a few months,” until tranquillity can 
be restored, a new election properly conducted, and a new native 
government inaugurated. When the election shall have been 
held, and a new government shall have been installed in peaceful 
and orderly fashion, the provisional government will come to an 
end. But, while he dispels all doubt as to the good faith with 
which the interference carried out by Secretary Tarr was under- 
taken, Mr. Roosevett solemnly warns the Cubans not to imagine 
that such temporary interference will be often repeated. He tells 
them frankly that if their elections become a farce, and if the 
insurrectionary habit becomes confirmed in Cuba, it will be abso- 
lutely out of the question for the island to continue independent. 
On the contrary, the United States, which have assumed the 
sponsorship before the civilized world for Cuba’s career as a na- 
tion, would have to take permanent measures to assume the main- 
tenance of such a government as could guarantee the safety of 
life and property. We doubt whether the Cubans will follow the 
President’s advice. Those who know the island best expect that 
what is left of the Moderates will, after the overwhelming victory 
of the Liberals at the coming election, unite with disappointed 
office-seekers of that party and organize a new rebellion on their 
own account. In another part of his message the President 
directs attention to the readiness and efficiency evinced by both 
the army and the navy in dealing with the recent sudden crisis 
in Cuba. He points out that such readiness and efficiency would 
not have been exhibited but for the existence of the General Stafi 
in the army and the General Board in the navy. Mr. ROOSEVELT 
does not hesitate to say that the troops which were sent to Cuba 
were handled flawlessly. We then witnessed, he says, the swiftest 
mobilization and despatch of troops oversea ever accomplished 
by our government. The expedition landed completely equipped 
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and ready for immediate service, several of its organizations 
hardly remaining in Havana overnight before splitting up into 
detachments and going to their several posts. 


The recommendations with regard to the navy do not contem- 
plate an increase of it, but rather the maintenance of its present 
strength. This moderate aim, however, can be attained only by 
replacing obsolete and worn-out ships by new and good ones, the 
equal of any afloat in any navy. We are told that the old battle- 
ship Texas would now be of little service in a stand-up fight with 
a powerful opponent; that the old double-turret monitors have 
outlived their usefulness, and that it was a waste of money to 
build the modern single-turret monitors. All such vessels should 
be replaced by others of improved types, and this Mr. RoosEvELT 
thinks can be done by providing for building every year at least 
one first-class battle-ship equal in size and speed to any that any 
other nation is at the same time building. Of course, from time 
to time, cruisers, colliers, torpedo-boat destroyers, or torpedo- 
boats would also have to be constructed. No doubt the ships 
will be useless if the men aboard them are not properly trained. 
Touching this point, the President asserts that the marksmanship 
of our men has of late so improved that he deems it within bounds 
to say that the navy is more than twice as efficient, ship for ship, 
as it was half a decade ago. A great deal of criticism has already 
been excited in the navy by the President’s declaration that in 
both the naval and military services there is urgent need for the 
establishment of a principle ‘of selection which will eliminate 
officers after a certain age, if they cannot be promoted from the 

‘subordinate ranks. He foresaw that such a principle of selection 
would provoke objections on the part of men of mediocre capacity, 
who are fitted to do well, while young, in lower positions, but are 
not qualified to render first-rate service when, at an advanced age, 
they are placed in positions of command and of great responsi- 
bility. In the President’s opinion, the desire of such men to be 
promoted to positions which they are not competent to fill should 
not weigh against the interests of the navy and the country. 
What the President had to say about an inheritance tax and 
an income tax has attracted a good deal of comment from various 
points of view. Mr. Rooseve tr asserts that there is every reason 
why, when next our system of taxation is revised, the national 
government should impose a graduated inheritance tax. In his 
opinion the man of great wealth owes a peculiar obligation to the 
state, because he derives special advantages from the mere ex- 
istence of an efficient government. This special obligation should 
be recognized, he thinks, by the way in which the rich man pays 
for the protection which the state gives him. The President’s 
personal conviction is that in the near future our national legis- 
lators should enact a law providing for a graduated inheritance 
tax, whereby a steadily increasing rate of duty shall be put upon 
all moneys or other valuables coming by gift, bequest, or devise 
to any individual or corporation. It is suggested that the tax 
might equitably be made heavy in proportion as the individual 
benefited is remote of kin to the donor or testator. In any 
event, the President would have the pro rata of the tax increased 
very heavily with the increase of the amount left to any one 
beneficiary, after a certain point has been reached. The desirable 
encouragement of thrift and ambition can be attained, he believes, 
by making the tax very small on moderate amounts of property 
left, the prime object being to put a constantly increasing burden 
on the inheritance of those swollen fortunes which, so far as he 
can see, it is of no benefit to the country to perpetuate. 
The constitutionality of an inheritance tax seems not-to be in 
doubt. The inheritance tax imposed by the act of July 1, 1862, 
whereby, after a minimum sum of one thousand dollars in personal 
property had been exempted from taxation, the fax was made 
progressive, according tothe remoteness of kin, has been declared 
by the United States Supreme Court to have been, not a direct tax, 
but an impost or excise, both constitutional and valid. More 
recently, the same tribunal sustained the constitutionality of the 
inheritance-tax feature of the war revenue of 1898, which exempt- 
ed from taxation a bequest amounting to $10,000 or less, but 
imposed on larger legacies a tax increasing in accordance with the 
amount and with the legatee’s remoteness of kin. Mr. Roosr- 
VELT, of course, recognizes that an income tax stands on an 
entirely different footing from an inheritance tax, because the 
law imposing a tax of the former kind, which was enacted by 
Congress in 1894, was pronounced by the United States Supreme 
Court unconstitutional. In view, however, of the fact that the 
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decision of the tribunal was reached by a majority of only one, 
the President suggests that the hesitation evinced by the Court 
as 4 whole in coming to a conclusion indicates the possibility of 
devising a constitutional income-tax law which shall substantially 
accomplish the results aimed at. This, of course, is the position 
repeatedly taken by Mr. Wiui1am J. Bryan, who concurs, more- 
over, with Mr. RoosrvEtrT in asserting that, if a constitutional 
income tax cannot now be devised, recourse should be made to 
the alternative of a constitutional amendment. No wonder that 
the Populists of Kansas lately passed a resolution to disband and 
join the Republicans, on the ground that Mr. Roosreve.r had 
adopted the Populist programme. 

The President, of course, is thoroughly alive to the difficulty of 
passing a constitutional amendment, a difficulty so great that only 
absolute necessity can justify a resort thereto. He holds, how- 
ever, that such a necessity may exist, not only in the case of an 
income tax, but also in the matter of placing the whole question 
of marriage and divorce under the control of the national Con- 
gress. We are reminded that the existing wide differences in the 
laws of the different States on these subjects result in various 
scandals and abuses, which a national law would abate. It 
would in ‘particular be highly useful in enabling the Federal 
government to,stamp out polygamy. 

That part of the message which deals with the alleged necessity 

of changes in our currency laws has, of course, been read with 
lively interest in financial circles. Nobody disputes the assertion 
that the recurrence of each crop season emphasizes the defects of 
the present legislation with reference to the currency. To leave 
that legislation as it is seems to invite the risk of business catas- 
trophe. Mr. Roosevetr points out that, since the close of the 
first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, there has been a fluctua- 
tion in the interest on call money from 2 per cent. to 30 per cent., 
while the range of fluctuation was even greater during the pre- 
ceding six months. Even worse than the direct effect of such 
fluctuation is the resultant advance in commercial rates, and the 
uncertainty felt by merchants and manufacturers concerning the 
sufficiency of their credit, even at high rates. It has been un- 
questionably the lesson of recent experience that all commercial 
interests suffer during each crop period. Excessive rates for call 
money in New York attract deposits from the banks of the in- 
terior, and this transfer depletes the funds that would otherwise 
be available for commercial uses. - While, however, the necessity 
of relief is undeniable, Mr. Roosmveitr does not urge any of 
the specific remedies that have lately been proposed by expert 
committees of bankers. He does not commit himself either to 
approval of the plan suggested by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, that national banks should be permitted to issue a 
specified proportion of their capital in notes of a given kind, the 
issue to be taxed at so high a rate as to drive the notes back 
when they are not needed in legitimate trade. The President, for 
his part, is disposed to adopt any system which shall be automatic 
and open to all sound banks, so as to avoid the possibility of dis- 
crimination and favoritism. What he aims at is to prevent the 
spasms, now of high money, and now of cheap money, which 
under present conditions are suffered periodically in the New 
York market; for, as things go now, there is too much currency 
at certain seasons of the year, and its accumulation at New York 
tempts bankers to lend it at low rates for speculative purposes; 
whereas, at other times, when the crops are being moved, there 
is urgent need for a large but temporary increase in the supply of 
currency. Upon one thing Mr. Roosevett is determined, namely, 
that, whatever plan of currency reform is selected, it shall guard 
the interests of Western and Southern bankers as carefully as it 
guards the interests of New York or Chicago bankers, and shall be 
drawn from the standpoints of the farmer and the merchant, no 
less than from the standpoints of the city and country banks. 
One specific recommendation the President makes, namely, that 
the existing currency laws shall be amended so as to provide that 
the funds derived from’ customs duties may be treated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as he treats funds obtained under the 
internal-revenue statutes. 

It is difficult to answer the President’s remarks in which he 
advocates and defends the right of the public to criticise judges. 
So far as we are aware, however, no one has ventured to say that 
the public, including the public press, should keep silence when 
it believes that a judge has made a foolish or a wrong decision. 
The American newspaper editor who would refrain from critical 
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or harsh speech concerning what-he regarded as an unrighteous 
judgment ought seriously to question the propriety of his con- 
tinuing to offer instruction and inspiration to a.free people. He 
is not imbued with the proper spirit; he does not realize that all 
public officers, executive and judicial, and their subordinates, and 
all members of the legislature, are the servants of the people. 
No right-minded Englishman or American, for example, would 
condemn any one for denouncing the conduct of the barons of the 
exchequer who, at the instance and even command of James I., 
decided that the king had a power absolute and uncontrolled by 
the common laws; nor would any of us be true Americans if we 
did not approve of the harsh expressions of indignation which 
were directed against the seven judges who, to please CHARLEs L., 
upheld in HamMppEN’Ss case the right of the crown to collect the 
ship-money. In our own country, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Drep Scorr case, the legal-tender cases, the more 
recent income-tax decision, and the various insular cases, have 
furnished occasion for condemnation and approval, and no one 
has dreamed of objecting to the criticism, although it is also true 
that there is a proper tendency to object to intemperate discus- 
sion of judicial opinions. There is a good and valuable prejudice 
in favor of assuming that while a judge may be wrong, and his 
decision hurtful or an obstacle to progress, not only are his motives 
pure, but that there is some reason on his side, for if there were 
no occasion for disagreement, no case would have been likely to 
reach him. 

The criticism with which Mr. RoosEvett has been visited on 
account of his remarks concerning Judge HUMPHREYS, so far as it 
may be defended, is criticism of an official denunciation of a 
judicial opinion. While it is perfectly proper for private citizens 
to indulge in criticism of a judicial decision, it does not follow that 
the appointing power, the power which places judges on the bench 
and may promote them to higher judicial places, should be quick 
to speak wrathfully of a judicial decision which is adverse to a 
political, or social, or economic policy of the political power of 
the government. One reason why the Sruartr kings, to employ 
an extreme illustration, obtained from judges opinions that 
would have revolutionized the common law of England and would 
have eventually destroyed English liberty, if they had not been 
overthrown, was that the crown possessed the power of dis- 
missal and promotion. It may be that it is a poor kind of man 
whose judicial opinion will be affected by fear of the appointing 
or promoting power, but human nature is as it is, and the theory 
that the judges ought to be entirely independent of the political 
power means that they should be neither directed nor commanded 
nor influenced by the executive, precisely as they should not be 
denounced by the impeaching power, unless that power is pre- 
pared to exercise its jurisdiction and to bring formal charges 
against a judge with a view to securing his removal from the 
bench. One of the duties of the judges is to pass upon the acts 
of the President and the statutes of Congress, and that they 
should be free from criticism and public condemnation by Presi- 
dent and legislators ought to go without saying. The Stuarts 
thought otherwise, and drove Coke off the bench. Their conduct 
led to the rule which Mr. RoosEvett has violated. The political 
power possesses the constitutional right to make courts that shall 
decide its way, partly because of the President’s power to appoint 
and promote, and partly because he and Congress together may 
also change the political complexion of the Supreme Court by 
increasing the number of judges. For these reasons, among 
others, the President is not entitled to that freedom of criticism 
in which a private citizen is at perfect liberty to indulge. The 
quotation from Secretary Tarr which the President inserts in the 
message is not pertinent. 


This is a day for the memoir and the reminiscence, and there 
are no better or more interesting agencies for the transmission of 
the facts of life than the memoir or the biography. GIBBON’s 
autobiography gave to the world a story of social, literary, and 
political conditions such as neither history nor fiction has been 
able fully to present. When we go back in our minds to the 
early civilization of Europe, what literature illumines France and 
Italy like the confessions of Commines and the Lord of Joinville 
and BENVENUTO CELLINI? Just now we are having spread before 
us such material for the study of social and political conditions 
as the world has rarely enjoyed. The Gladstonian epoch in 
[English politics is almost completely illustrated by Joun Mor.ey, 
the Duke of Argyle, and others; it would be better, of course, if 
we could have a closer and more intimate view of DisRAELI; but 
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recently there was given to us an illuminating vision of the opinions 
of his contemporaries in Winston CHURCHILL’s and Lord Rosr- 
BERY’S books on Lord RANDOLPH, and in Gorst’s book on “The 
Fourth Party.” On the Continent not only is the Bismarck 
régime as an open book, but so far as contemporaries are in a 
position to judge a great man’s life, a verdict, at least temporary, 
has been pronounced. There will doubtless be a juster verdict 
later. We have also an abundance of material on the third 
NAPOLEON’S dynasty; and it is possible that in this country past 
and coming books will enable some one soon to sum up our own 
most strenuous episode. At all events, those who are reading 
books are absorbing some very pleasant literature which is not 
fiction. 

The HOHENLOHE memoirs, a translation of which has been at 
the service of the American public for several days, ought to be 
read in connection with the two principal works about BisMARcK 
already published. Then, perhaps, the interested American who 
loves to know how great men think and act, and what their 
contemporaries think of them, may be able to reach a conclusion 
that will content, if not gratify, him. The German mind is dis- 
turbed by the publication of these inner views of the old Chancellor, 
especially the German mind which is hoping to be able to perform 
the intellectual acrobatic trick which is essential to the continu- 
ance, at the same time, of faith in Bismarck, the elder WiLurAm, 
the pathetic Freperiok, and the young Wii11AM. The latest 
explanation of the HoHENLOHE revelations which this mind has 
been able to compose is that if Bismarck was capable of saying 
and doing all the words and things which Prince HoHENLOHE 
observed and jotted down, his mind must have grown feeble. 
It is a pathetic phase of man’s character that such an explana- 
tion will do for a good many people, German and other. But if 
it should be true, what a remarkable phenomenon is here pre- 
sented! How long and.how gradual must have been this mental 
decay of which Bismarck, his sovereign, his associates, the Ger- 
man people, and the world were entirely unconscious! 

As we surmised, the political parties of Newport did not 
remain out of politics because the reformers devised a way to 
keep them out. They nominated their own candidates on the 
papers which were to destroy their activities, and they succeeded 
in defeating some of the best citizens and in electing some of their 
own men. There is really not so much of evil in this as there 
may seem to be at first sight. There are enough good citizens 
in the big Representative Council of 195 to try the experiment 
of an abridged town meeting. Discussion will necessarily mark 
the progress of any act of city government, and the “boys” will 
be asked for reasons in the presence of their fellow citizens. 
There are serious defects in the system, but it is far from being 
discredited by the partly successful insistence of the party poli- 
ticians not to accede without a struggle to go out of business. 
Possibly the Galveston experiment which does away with the 
Board of Aldermen, and which concentrates power and responsi- 
bility in a few commissioners, may afford a better solution of 
municipal evils by minimizing the number of opportunities for 
exercising power and by enlarging responsibility. At any rate, 
it is well that the two experiments should go on side by side. 





A start was made last summer towards doing something to keep 
green the memory of “ Adirondack”? Murray, preacher, author, 
and lecturer, and a notable apostle of the simple life in the open 
air. All middle-aged Americans know about Murray, and how 
his records of his incursions, forty-odd years ago, into what was 
then the wild region of the Adirondacks, did more to bring that 
great tract into public notice.and public use than anything said or 
done about it before or since. He was not absolutely the pioneer 
of the North Woods, but he was the first of the pioneers of that 
region to bring his discoveries home to the knowledge of the 
American people. In his day Murray had as wide a reputation 
as any writer of his time. For a while he was minister of the Park 
Street Church in: Boston, but his fame rested chiefly on his labors 
as a writer, a lecturer, a horseman, and a woodsman. He died 
in March, 1904, in the old farmhouse near Guilford, Connecticut, 
in which he was born in 1840, and named after WiLL1AM HENRY 
Harrison, the hero of that momentous Hard-cider and Log- 
cabin Presidential year. In the later years of his life his powers 
diminished and he died in circumstances less prosperous than 
they should have been, leaving a widow, and four daughters 
whose education is not yet complete. It was proposed last 
summer to organize an “Adirondack Murray Memorial Associa- 




















tion,” with a modest membership fee, which his admirers might 
join and by so doing provide a fund to be used to put a monument 
over his grave at Guilford, and perhaps to republish his books for 
the benefit of his family, or in some other way provide them with 
a helpful income. Among other endorsers of this proposal were 
Joun §8. Huyier, of New York; Col. A. A. Popr, of Hartford; 
FLETCHER Proctor, of Vermont; and Paut Smiru, of Paul Smiths. 
What action, if any, has been taken to carry out this plan we do 
not know, but we are confident that there are thousands of 
Americans who will be glad to cooperate with its proposers 
whenever the intention takes a definite form. 

We all feel honored and gratified that our President has taken 
a prize. It is a good one, and worth taking, being the Nope. 
prize for the promotion of peace. It has been awarded to our 
President in consideration of his labors in helping Japan and 
Russia to arrive at the Peace of Portsmouth. Everybody is 
agreed that our President deserved and amply earned the honor 
and recognition that this prize implies. He had a part in the 
Portsmouth conference which seemed to be precisely suited to 
his audacious and untrammelled talents, and he played it to 
perfection. Pushing in where angels of ordinary circumspection 
would have feared to interrupt, he did it like an angel, with 
sweetness, light, and obstinate persistence, and saved from 
failure a negotiation with which the lives and fortunes of a hun- 
dred million peeple were concerned. We are all glad, yes, de- 
lighted, that he has got that prize, and we are all ready to share it 
with him. It will be recalled that it is a money prize of nearly 
forty thousand dollars, which sum Mr. RoosrevetrT proposes to 
convey to trustees, to be held by them as a foundation of a fund 
to promote conferences in Washington between representatives 
of capital and of labor, in the interest of industrial peace. The 
consent of Congress is necessary, under the Constitution, to enable 
the President to accept the Nope money, but that will be readily 
forthcoming. 

ia ’ 

Concerned at the inadequate findings of a court martial which 
imposed too light a penalty on an army officer who was guilty of 
particularly discreditable conduct, the President has asked Con- 
gress to give the President authority to dismiss from the service 
at any time any officer of the army or navy whose dismissal he 
thinks would benefit the service. We doubt if Congress will 
think it wise to meet his views in this particular. So far as con- 
cerns President Roosrevett himself, it is debatable whether in 
dismissal cases he has shown that he possessed the judicial tem- 
perament. It could be argued that there are plenty of men with 
only a tithe of his abilities who are better bouncers than he is, 
especially as concerns the manner of doing it. If Congress thinks 
that the power of dismissal is more safely placed where it is now 
than it would be in his hands, there will be a good deal of public 
sympathy with that opinion. In making generals in the army 
President RoosEvEtt has disregarded precedent far more than 
any President of recent years, and though, as a rule, his appointees 
have been good soldiers, the manner of their selection has not 
made for contentment in the service. If officers are to feel that 
they are liable to lose their commissions without trial at any 
moment when they happen to incur the Executive wrath, uneasi- 
ness, already prevalent, is likely to be increased. 

Moreover, as to Presidents in general, it has not been found, 
in so far as we recall, that their judgment about punishments for 
misbehaving officers was particularly good. Usually it has hap- 
pened that they have been too lenient. Some of them, indeed, 
have been notorious for refusing to endorse severe verdicts of 
courts martial, and for keeping in the army drunken or incom- 
petent, officers whose dismissal has been recommended. 

In the affairs of the French Church all the fat is now finally in 
the fire. The propositions of M. CLEMENCEAU’s government for 
public-worship associations to hold the Church property being 
finally rejected by the Pope, the title of such property in France 
vested on December 11 in the State. As we go to press, the news- 
papers tell of the expulsion from France of Monsignor MoNTAGNINI, 
Secretary in charge of the Papal Nunciature in Paris since the 
recall of the Nuncio, and of the seizure of the archives and docu- 
ments of which he had charge. He wag expelled for complicity 
in inciting church-goers to rebellion. A courier from the Papal 
Secretary bearing despatches from Rome was turned back at the 
frontier after his despatches had been seized. Formal notices 
were served on the Archbishop of Paris and all the other bishops 
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and priests to evacuate their mansions and rectories on December 
12. Public worship, if held at all by Catholics, must now be held, 
says Premier CLEMENCEAU, in accordance with the law of 1881 
for regulating public assemblies. How profoundly these opera- 
tions must agitate the French people may be imagined. The gov- 
ernment is strongly supported in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
there is not the least reason to doubt that it will carry through its 
programme. ‘If the Church wants war,” says Premier CLEMEN- 
CEAU, “it can have it, but the world will bear witness that the 
Vatican is now in the position of a foreign power which tries to 
dispute, in France, the authority of the French government.” 
There seems to be no reason to doubt that the French Church, 
if left to follow the course it preferred, would have accepted the 
government’s terms. That course the Pope did not see his way 
clear to. permit, and the French clergy, obedient almost univer- 
sally to their ecclesiastical head, have put aside the government’s 
propositions. The consequences of the break affect every village 
—almost every family—in France. Those Catholics who are more 
interested in anti-republican politics than in religion are said to be 
highly gratified by the situation. Those who care deeply for the 
Church are deeply grieved by a situation which brings their duties 
and feelings as Catholics into embarrassing conflict with their 
feelings as citizens. 


The character of the present Pope is a factor of great interest 
in this tumultuous juncture in France. “In Leo XIII.,” says a 
contemporary, “the Roman Catholic Church had a statesman at 
the Vatican. In Pius X. she has a Saint.” That expresses the 
impression that generally prevails about Pope Pius; that he is 
not a politician, nor by any means a wilful maker of mischief, 
but is governed in his conduct solely by his conception of his duty 
as the occupant of the chair of St. Perer. To that conception 
he is obstinately faithful, albeit with all gentleness. It is noted 
that his convictions about his Church were fixed for all time in 
the Italian seminary where he was long a student and which he 
did not leave until he was twenty-four years old. If they are 
more medieval and much less flexible than those of his predecessor 
it is the result doubtless of his early education, followed by a 
comparatively tranquil ecclesiastical life which left his mind un- 
disturbed in any of its conclusions. 

News comes from Yuma, Arizona, on December 10, that the 
Colorado River had relapsed into evil courses, and was running 
into the Salton Sink again. The Hind dam, thrown with vast 
difficulty across the point where the river left its old bed, is still 
in place and unharmed, but the river has gradually made its way 
around it through earth dikes, and at the date named its whole 
volume was reported to be flowing into the prohibited channel. 
This sounds like a very serious setback for the engineers. The 
Colorado’s propensities seem curiously obstinate and hard of 
treatment. When a full-grown river develops habits the strain 
on the water-wagons is tremendous. 

Boston reports that it is under consideration to draft Mr. W. 
CaMERON Forses for public service as coach of Harvard’s foot- 
ball team. To do this it would be necessary to withdraw him 
from his present sphere of usefulness as a member of the Philip- 
pine Commission, and Secretary of Commerce and Police for the 
islands. That would bea pity. There is a better way by which 
the purpose in mind could be realized without disturbing Mr. 
Forses. Harvard’s football is already good enough for all her 
habitual competitors except Yale. What she wants is a man who 
can educate her team up to the point of beating Yale now and 
then, so that the interest in the annual Yale-Harvard meeting 
may be maintained. Clearly the man for the job is WALTER 
Camp. He knows football, and is interested in it. As a Yale 
man he must be interested in the Yale-Harvard competitions, 
and must desire that they shall hold their own as sporting events. 
He could probably teach the Harvard gentlemen a lot about foot- 
ball, and if he were detached from New Haven for a season and 
applied at the point of weakness in Cambridge, it would be pretty 
sure to lead to an interesting contest and to lively speculation on 
the result. There is really nothing to hinder such an experiment 
except that, possibly, Mr. Camp could not spare the time to under- 
take it. He lives in New Haven and is in business there, and 
‘an coach the Yale gentlemen with much less sacrifice of time 
than would be necessary if he should try to give the Harvard 
players the benefit of his instructions. But if Harvard really 
wants to learn the game, Mr, Camp seems to be the best man to 
learn it from, 
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Some Striking Features of the President’s 
Message 


Tue relative importance which the topics, discussed in his last 
annual message, possess in the President’s mind may be inferred 
from the order in which he treats them, and from the amount of space 
allotted to them. The first and largest part of the document is 
devoted to the advocacy of legislation intended to improve the re- 
lations of capital and labor, and to increase the power of the Federal 
government to regulate corporations engaged in interstate trans- 
portation or other business. It is in this section of the message that 
the American people will be most deeply interested; but the world at 
large will read with particular attention what Mr. Roosrvevr has to 
say about the relations of the United States to Japan, and about the 
mission of Secretary Roor to South America, in describing which the 
President. virtually adopts the Draco doctrine, that forbids the 
forcible collection of contractual debts. It is the subjects just 
enumerated to which we shall here refer. 

The President declares it to be urgently necessary that a bill, which 
passed one House of the Fifty-ninth Congress at its last session, and 
which would confer upon the Federal government the right of appeal 
in criminal cases on questions of law, should be placed upon the 
statute-book. He points out that such a right already exists in the 
District of Columbia by act of Congress. He does not propose, of 
course, that, in any case, a verdict for. the defendant on the merits 
should be set aside. What he wishes to remedy is the fact that, at 
present—outside of the District of Columbia—there is no way by 
which the Federal government can cause a conflict on a point of law 
between two courts to be solved by an appeal to a higher tribunal. 
As things are now, the wheels of justice may be blocked without any 
real decision of a case on its merits. For instance, in one district 
recently, where the government had indicted certain persons for con- 
spiracy in connection with rebates, the court sustained the defendant’s 
demurrer; while, in another district, an indictment for conspiracy 
to obtain rebates was sustained by the court, and convictions were 
secured under it. Mr. Roosrve.r asserts that a failure to pass a bill 
giving the government_a right of appeal on questions of law in such 
eases would seriously trammel its effort to obtain justice, especially 
against rich individuals or corporations indicted for wrong-doing, 
and may also prevent the government from obtaining justice for 
wage-workers, who are not themselves able effectively to contest a 
case where the judgment of an inferior court has been against them. 
The President has specifically in view, he says, a recent decision by 
a United States district judge, leaving railway employees without 
remedy for violation of a certain labor statute. He submits that it is 
an absurdity to allow a single district judge, against what may be the 
judgment of an immense majority of his colleagues on the bench, to 
declare a law solemnly enacted by Congress to be ‘‘ unconstitutional,” 
and, at the same time, to withhold from the government the right 
of having the United States Supreme Court definitely decide the 
question. 

In the same section of his message the President directs attention 
to an unsatisfactory feature of our criminal law resulting from the 
habit of setting aside the judgments of inferior courts on technicalities 
unconnected with the merits of the case, and where there is no attempt 
to show that any failure of substantial justice has resulted from the 
alleged technical error. The President, therefore, advises Congress 
to enact a law providing that no judgment shall be set aside, or new 
trial granted by a Federal court in any cause, civil or criminal; on the 
ground of misdirection of the jury, or of the improper admission or 
rejection of evidence, or for error as to any matter of pleading or 
procedure, unless, in the opinion of the court to which the application 
is made, after an examination of the entire cause, it shall affirmatively 
appear that the error complained of has brought about a miscarriage 
of justice. At much greater length Mr. RoosEvE.T renews the de- 
mand, made by him in a former message, for a law modifying the 
power of courts to issue injunctions in labor cases. He is quite alive 
to the fact that it is doubtful whether a law abolishing altogether the 
use of injunctions in such cases would stand the test of the courts. 
Moreover, he believes it would be wrong to prohibit altogether the use 
of injunctions, for if men seek to destroy life or property by mob 
violence, there should be no impairment of the power of the courts to 
deal with them in the most summary way. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent holds that the power of issuing injunctions is liable to grave 
abuse, and that condemnation should be meted out as sternly to the 
judge who uses it wantonly or oppressively as to the judge who fails 
to use it boldly’ when it is needed. 

Passing to a review of the relations of capital and labor, the Presi- 
dent expresses the belief that the Employers’ Liability law, passed at 
the last session of Congress, did not go far enough. He points out 
that, in spite of all precautions exercised by employers, there are 
unavoidable accidents, and even deaths, involved in every line of 
business connected with the mechanical arts. This inevitable 


sacrifice of life or limb is known as the ‘“‘risk of the trade.” The. 


President pronounces it a great social injustice to compel the em- 
ployee, or rather the family of the killed or disabled victim, to bear 
the entire burden of such an inevitable sacrifice. -In his judgment 
society shirks its duty by laying the whole cost on the victim, when 
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the injury comes from what may be called the legitimate risks of a 
particular vocation. Compensation for accidents or death incurred 
under such conditions should be made, he thinks, by that portion of 
the community for the benefit of which a dangerous industry is 
carried on. Mr. Roosrve.t’s conclusion is that the law should place 
the entire ‘‘risk of a trade” on the employer, who, thereupon, will 
promptly and properly add it to the legitimate cost of production, 
and assess it. proportionately upon the consumer of his commodity. 

Another bill which the President urges Congress to pass is one provid- 
ing the machinery for the compulsory investigation of controversies 
between employers and employees. This measure embodies the ideas 
of the comanission appointed by Mr. RoosEve.t in October, 1902, at 
the request of both the anthracite-coal operators and the miners, to 
inquire into, consider, and pass upon the questions in controversy, in 
connection with the strike in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania. 
The message cites some statistics to attest the desirability of such 
compulsory investigation. It appears that during the twenty years 
preceding December 31, 1900, there were strikes affecting 117,509 
establishments, in consequence of which 6,105,694 employees were 
thrown out of employment. During the same period there were 
1005 lockouts, involving nearly 10,000 establishments, by which 
more than one million persons were deprived of work. These strikes 
and lockouts caused an estimated aggregate loss to employees of 
$307,000,000, and to employers, of $143,000,000—a total of $450,000,- 
000. The President deems it probable that the community at large 
suffered directly or indirectly an equal loss. It is his conviction that 
many of these strikes and lockouts would not have occurred had the 
parties to the dispute been required to appear before an unprejudiced 
body representing the nation, and, face to face, state the reasons for 
their contention. 

We presume that no part of the message was scanned with more 
curiosity by members of’ Congress than that in which Mr. RoosevELT 
names the additions or corrections which, in his opinion, should be 
made in. the case of the regulative legislation enacted during the last 
session of the Federal legislature. There is no doubt that the 
railway-rate act, the pure-food act, and the provisions for increasing 
and rendering more effective Federal control of the beef-packing in- 
dustry, constituted long steps in advance. The President concedes 
that it may be best to wait until these laws have been in operation 
for a number of months before endeavoring to enlarge their scope. 
Yet even now, he expresses the belief that, in the end, it will be ad- 
visable, in connection with the packing- house inspection law, to 
provide for putting a date on the label, and for charging the cost of 
inspection to the packer. He is also convinced that, ultimately, it 
will be needful to expand the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission along several different lines, so as to give it a larger and 
more effective control of railroads. Measures must be taken at an 
early date, he says, to prevent or minimize the evils of excessive over- 
-apitalization, and to compel the disclosure by each big corporation 
of its stockholders, its properties, and its business, whether these are 
owned or transacted directly or through subsidiary or affiliated cor- 
porations. The aim should be, however, not so much to prevent con- 
solidation as such, but so to supervise and control it as to see that it 
results in no harm to the people. Mr. Roosevett frankly admits 
that the effort to prohibit all combinations, good or bad, is noxious 
where it is not ineffective. He deems it unfortunate that our present 
laws should forbid all combinations, instead of sharply discriminate, 
between those combinations which make for good and those which 
work evil. He points out, for instance, that rebates are as often 
due to the pressure of big shippers as to the initiative of big railroads, 
and that the latter would often like to combine for the purpose of 
preventing a big shipper from obtaining improper advantages at the 
expense of small shippers and of the general public. Such a com- 
bination, he thinks, instead of being forbidden by law, should be 
favored. In other words, he would have the railroads permitted to 
make agreements with one another, provided these were sanctioned 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and were made public. 

It is in this section of his message that the President draws a sharp 
distinction between his own position and that of the Socialists, one 
feature of whose programme, the government ownership of railroads, 
Mr. W. J. Bryan had adopted. It would be, in the President’s 
opinion, a veritable calamity to fail to put and keep a premium upon 
individual initiative, individual capacity, and effort; upon the energy, 
character, and foresight which it is so important to encourage in the 
individual. But while he.is opposed to the government ownership 
of railroads, he recognizes that the deadening and degrading effect 
of pure socialism, and especially of its extreme form, communism, 
and the destruction of individual character which such systems would 
bring about, are in part achieved by the wholly unregulated competi- 
tion which results in a single individual or corporation rising at the 
expense of every other, until his or its rise effectually checks all rivalry 
by reducing former rivals to a position of utter inferiority and sub- 
ordination. 

It is well known that the references to Japan in the President’s 
message have put an end to the feeling of suspicion, jealousy, and dis- 
like with which the American people were beginning to be regarded 
by the Mikado’s subjects. The keynote of this, perhaps the most 





significant feature of a memorable state paper, is struck in a para- 
graph wherein Mr. Roosevett declares that to bar out the Japanese 




















from any of the schools of San Francisco is a wicked absurdity, seeing 
that there are no first-class colleges in the land, no university or college 
in California, which do not gladly weleome Japanese students, and on 
which Japanese students do not reflect responsive credit. We have 
as much, the President adds, to learn from Japan as Japan has to 
learn from us, and no nation is fit to teach unless it is also willing to 
learn. Throughout Japan, Americans are well treated, and it follows 
that any failure on the part of Americans at home to treat the Japan- 
ese with a like courtesy and consideration is by so much a confession 
of inferiority in our civilization. 

We observe, lastly, ‘that in the paragraphs reviewing Secretary 
Root’s mission to the South American republics, Mr. RoosEvEtrT re- 
calls that, in his message of December, 1905, he invited Congress to 
consider the embarrassment that might be caused to our government 
through the assertion by foreign nations of the right to collect by 
force of arms contract debts due by American republics to citizens 
of the collecting nations. The President then said, and now repeats, 
that our Federal government has uniformly refused to enforce such 
contractual obligations on behalf of its citizens by an appeal to arms, 
and he declared it greatly to be wished that all foreign governments 
would pursue a similar course. He now records with satisfaction 
that a resolution was adopted by the Pan-American conference held 
in Rio de Janeiro, urging the governments there represented to con- 
sider the advisability of asking the approaching second peace con- 
ference at The Hague to examine the question of the compulsory 
collection of public debts, and, in general, of the means tending to 
diminish among nations conflicts of purely pecuniary origin. 





“And on Earth Peace” 


Ir seems strange that the truth should come into the world and 
declare itself in human words for all men to hear, and be spread 
broadeast over the earth, and yet remain ineffectual. If one were 
to speak to each separate human heart apart, and ask, ‘‘What are you 
waiting for? why do you hesitate to realize your highest destiny?” 
the answer would doubtless be in every case, “‘I am not sure; I am 
waiting to find out; all truth is fragmentary, uncertain.” 

One wonders vaguely what became of those shepherds who, two 
thousand years ago, heard the prediction when “suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace.” Were theiz 
hearts somewhat faint as the years passed by, and the prediction 
failed, and disaster overwhelmed Him whom they had worshipped? 
Did they become sophisticated, and a tinge cynical as to the value of 
ideas; and did the glory of the vision fade; and did they question as to 
whether the experience was real or just a dream—a mere projection 
from the inward consciousness, and without significance for the 
outer world? 

Two thousand years ago the proclamation came from a multitude 
of the heavenly host to simple men abiding in the field, and keeping 
watch over their flocks, that a Saviour was born who was to bring 
glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will to men. 

To-day, two thousand years later, war is spread all over the world,— 
individual striving against individual, personal wars, political quarrels, 
ecclesiastical trials, class divisions, race struggles, and in one most 
Christian country a reign of terror prevails. War is not the old- 
time, leisurely affair, broken by long voyages, picturesque details, 
arrows and spears, and personal contact of man with man. A bomb 
destroys a town in an instant; murder and terror and sudden death, 
the anguish of insecurity and the misery of instability haunt whole 
nations of people. Women and children are suffering such tortures, 
that no conception of a God of mercy can struggle into their insane 
consciousness, enfeebled by horror; and upon this world once again the 
festival of the birth of the King of Peace is coming. It will come, and 
be celebrated all over the face of the earth by men in no wise ashamed 
to name themselves after Him. But where are the ideas for which 
He stood? 

Brotherhood of good, 
Equal rights and laws, 

Freedom, whose sweet food 

Feeds the multitude = 
All their days and nights. 


God’s mills grind slowly; in the eternal scheme it must be; there is 
no account of time, hours, days, weeks, those “rags of time.” The 
coming of Christ was the sowing of a seed, a tiny germ dropped into 
time, and the growing of the human consciousness into the significance 
of the supreme pattern of humanity is as slow as the slow preparation 
of the planet for human life. Quintillions of years must it have spun 
in its orbit or ever a man hid his head from the sun. And how many 
centuries yet ere a man shall cease to be a beast and a savage, seizing 
his own, keen for polemics, fighting for his tiny, stupid theory of 
life and belief, laying stress upon his little body, his pitiful interpre- 
tation of reality, his needs, hopes, wishes, beliefs? But none the less 
the idea has been sowed. Here and there in the world are men who 
know that another’s gain is not their loss; who know that a man is 
rich in proportion as he loves and serves and resigns power and in- 
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fluence; men who are delivered from fear and desire, and who hear» 
faintly sounding in their hearts, the ancient prophecy, ‘‘on earth 
peace,” and who wait upon the ages confidently trusting that the seed 
shall send forth its shoot. And the festival of peace and good will 
that men celebrate is, like all festivals, but the ceremony of the re- 
newing of the hope that Christ may be born again ‘in each and in all. 
He fans the flame of expectation, and surely its ceremonies are more 
beautiful than those of any other feast. 


O would thy heart but be 
A manger for His birth, 
God would once more become 
A child upon the earth. 


« The best sign of the times is the widespread discontent. Every- 
where men are demanding new conditions. Millionaires wear their 
gains uneasily, and seek refuge in almsgiving and charities. Few 
people, comparatively, are elementary enough to sit satisfied with a 
comfortable personal fate. GrorGe Exior’s outery, “ I would not 
take a heaven haunted by shrieks of some one’s far-off hell,” is 
no longer so personal a standpoint. The world is filling fast with 
folk who refuse to be satisfied with comfort and refinement and ease, 
except in so far as they can pass on the possibility of such living to 
others. Not a creed about himself, not articles of belief, however 
useful as instruments these things may be at times, were what Christ 
was born to teach. These are nothing but the paraphernalia of a 
human institution, a human institution that has grown blunderingly, 
failing only somewhat less than it has succeeded. Christ added to 
the sum of the great ethical teachings of the ages the love of man. 
The East offered all the substance of integrity and morality, the 
worship of God and the ideal, and the renunciation of the self of 
desire, but Christ taught the sacredness of the individual soul; He 
alone asserted that each man is his brother’s keeper; that if a human 
being be suffering somewhere, we are culpable; He alone said that there 
is no limit to forgiveness, even unto seventy times seven, and He 
alone taught that we should not resist evil, but if a man took our coat 
unrighteously we were bound as Christians to give our cloak also, 
and not throw him into jail. He alone told man that he should not 
take thought for the morrow, nor lay up riches, but quite simply and 
directly seek first the kingdom of God, and all the unnecessary things 
should be added. 

He alone taught that the human soul was one thing, however dif- 
fused through various personalities; and only when all humanity 
together has laid aside formalities and hypocrisies and externalities, 
and sincerely moves in tune altogether, shall we come on to a new 
plane of being. 

And then it may be that long, long hence, 
When ons of effort are past, 
We shall come, not blindly impelled, but free 
To an orbit of order at last, 
And a finer peace shall be wrought out of pain 
Than the stars in their courses know; 
Ah, me! but my soul is in sorrow till then, 
And the feet of the years move slow. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Mr. RooseEvEtt needn’t flatter himself that he is the first President 
who has been bothered by a Marta. 


Apropos of the hullabaloo over the Congo atrocities, King LEorop’s 
agent in Washington, Colonel Kowatsky, wrote to his boss: ‘‘ Mark 
TWAIN must surely have a retainer from the English.’”’ He has; also 
from the entire human race. 


Mrs. BELLAMY Srorer, who is intimately concerned in the con- 
troversy between her husband and the President, has always—or 
nearly always—lived in the turbulent atmosphere of art. When 
she was Mrs. Grorae Warp NICHOLS, some twenty-five years ago, 
her husband was the first figure in the musical circle of Cincinnati, 
and it was so very musical that the troubles of life were multiplied 
to those who had to go there with artists and impresarios. Mr. 
NICHOLS, as was perfectly proper, had to take uis troubles with his 
delights, and Mrs. Nicuois had grievous reason to know how des- 
olating, and even revolutionary, those troubles may be. But she, 
not content with the rédle of consolatrix, achieved troubles of her 
own by founding the Rookwood pottery, and every one who knows 
pottery is aware that she has made, with the help of the artists and 
administrators who gathered about her, a producer of works of art 
of which the country may weli be proud. This very able woman, 
as might have been expected, took part in the movement to secure a 
cardinal’s hat for her favorite archbishop in her adopted Church; and 
although she may have mistaken the extent and significance of her 
authority, every one who knows Mrs. Srorer will believe that she 
tried to advance her ideals. She has now discovered that when one 
seeks the highest in music or in painting or in diplomacy, sad and 
bitter hours Will be encountered before success is attained, if, in- 
deed, success be ever attained. 
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THE PROGRESS AND PROMISE 
OF THE WORK 


FACTS AND CONDITIONS WHICH, DURING THE PRESIDENT’S INSPECTION 
OF THE CANAL WORK, CONVINCED HIM OF THE SUCCESSFUL OUT- 
COME OF THIS GREATEST ENGINEERING PROJECT OF MODERN 
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VER since reports have been printed in this country about 

work done on the Panama Canal they have been received by 

the public with a strange lack of conviction. Many persons 

have thought that these reports were tinged by sympathy 

with the administration; that visitors who came home with 
tales of progress may have been animated by a desire to help along 
the cause. 

Now that the President has gone to Panama, has seen that the 
work is progressing, and that a great deal has been already accom- 
plished, the people are slowly awakening to the fact that our engi- 
neers and mechanies and laborers are making a suecess of the gree itest 
and most difficult engineering feat in the world. Mr. Roosevelt did 
not go to the isthmus on a balloon. trip or pleasure jaunt, after the 
manner of some of his hasty, unofficial, and carping predecessors. 
He went straight to the heart of the work, plodded through the mud 
and rain to examine the living-quarters, scrutinized the shops, ate 
at the employees’ mess at odd times and unexpected places, climbed 
aboard steam-shovels and trains, questioned the men everywhere— 
in a word, learned more in three days than the ordinary citizen could 
learn in a week. There are eighty millions of Americans, all vitally 
interested in the canal, who could not inspect the work in person. 
Mr. Roosevelt went over it as their representative. He is convinced 
that, notwithstanding the dire failure of the French government to 
build the canal, we shall finish it and send great ships through it 
within seven or eight years. I believe that when the people receive 
from President Roosevelt his statement of conditions on the isthmus 
the people will be convinced that the canal work is now progressing 
at a cheering rate and will soon advance much more rapidly. 

There are now 25,000 men at work on the canal, of whom 3000 
are skilled Americans. Within one year, possibly within six months, 
we shall have 50,000 men on the job; that is to say, an army of 
workers as big as the entire population of the cities of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, or Portland, Maine. We are now actually digging out 
450,000 cubie yards of dirt and rock every month, using thirty-five 
steam-shovels. Soon 
there will be ninety- 


born in every man of northern blood makes.the task seem to us im- 
possible, or perhaps we remember the vastness of the failure that 
overwhelmed brave old de Lesseps and his Frenchmen, At all events, 
persistent American scepticism as to our success is the most remarka- 
ble thing I have discovered about the great canal. 

The Frenchmen failed because they were unable to-do away with 
the diseases that carried off their men or the grafters who robbed the 

‘anal company at every turn. We shall succeed because we have 
exterminated the deadly yellow-fever and malaria and because we 
will keep grafters from sapping the strength of the enterprise. It is 
not possible for one who lacks the training of the engineer to main- 
tain that there is no trace of grafting anywhere in the work; but 
every man who visits the isthmus and sees the vigor, skill, efficiency, 
and enthusiasm with which the task is being accomplished must be 
convinced that the wild accusations of corruption recently spread 
abroad are the work of a sadly prejudiced mind that is not able to 
grasp facts. 

Up to date the work of the American forces has been largely pre- 
paratory. The ‘‘make-the-dirt-fly” policy with which we began two 
years ago has given way to a safe and sane plan: 1. Make the isthmus 
fit to live on. 2. Assemble the proper machinery.and the men, and 
go ahead. So much progress has been made that it is safe to predict 
a wonderful amount of digging and dam-building will be accomplished 
within the next year, and it is not extravagant to believe that the 

canal will be in operation in 1914. 

At the risk of wearying the engineers who know all about the canal 
and the dilettante enthusiasts who think they know, let us consider 
for a moment just what this new waterway will be. Between the 
Atlantic Ocean at Colon and the Pacific Ocean at Panama the isthmus 
' forty-seven miles wide. If the land were reasonably low all the 

yay across it would be a simple matter to dig a big ditch like the 
ions Canal and let the ships through. 

But a ridge of high and rocky hills stretches like a backbone eight 
miles wide along the isthmus and across the path of the proposed 

4 canal. At its highest 
part, near Culebra, the 





five steam-shov- 


top of this ridge is 750 





els in use and we shall 
blast and dig out one 
million cubie yards 
every month. Let us 
pause a moment to 
consider what that 
means: we shall in 
each month cut out 
and get rid of a mass 
of material three hun- 
dred feet long, three 
hundred feet wide, 
and three hundred feet 
high. That is bigger 
than the bulk of the 
giant skyscrapers in 
the three New York 
blocks bounded — by 
Broadway, Wall, Nas- 
sau, and Liberty 
streets. And, best of 
all, any American can 
live and work in the 
canal zone as_ safely 
as at home. 

It is curious how 
sceptical we all are 
until we have seen the 
work of digging and 
building actually go- 
ing on under our eyes. 
Possibly this is because 
those of us who sit at 
home cannot conceive 
of such a stupendous 
manifestation of Amer- 








feet above the sea. It 
would cost $200,000,- 
000 and take fifteen 
years to cut a sea-level 
ditch through this gi- 
gantic obstacle. There- 
fore, after many sur- 
veys and long consul- 
tation, our govern- 
ment determined to 
carry the canal across 
the obstacle at a height 
of 85 feet above sea- 
level, which can be 
done in eight years at 
a cost of $145,000,000. 

When the thing is 
finished the skipper of 
a ship bound from San 
Francisco for New 
York will take her in 
at full speed through 
the Bay of Panama 
between rows of buoys 
which mark the edges 
of the canal channel. 
At Sosa Hill he will 
warp his ship into a 
lock—a sort of giant 
bath-tub, 900 feet long 
and 100 feet wide, 
built of concrete that 
is hard as a rock and 
durable as the ever- 
lasting hills. 

The lock gates close, 














water is let into the 





ican energy on a lone 
isthmus two thousand 
miles away; or it may 


be that the dread of HE IS SHAKING HANDS WITH FRANCIS ROTCH, JR., 
tropics 


the feverish ON THE ‘‘ GLOUCESTER” 


The President questioning the Foremen at Paraiso 


UNDER COMMANDER WAINWRIGHT IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN 
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giant bath-tub, and 
jsresently the ship is 
fioating 25 feet higher 


ONE OF THE TIMEKEEPERS, WHO FOUGHT 
than the sea. She is 
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The President setting out for Mt. Hope Reservoir 


IN THE INSPECTION CAR WITH HIM ARE MRS. ROOSEVELT, CHIEF- 
ENGINEER STEVENS, CHAIRMAN SHONTS OF THE CANAL COM- 
MISSION, MR. BISHOP, AND MR. HOLCOMBE 


now hauled into another lock and sintilarly raised 30 feet higher. As 
the ship floats out of the second lock she is in a lake 55 feet above 
sea-level. This lake, formed by throwing a great dam across the Rio 
Grande and its tributaries, which drain into the Pacific one-quarter 
of the isthmus, is eight miles long. Along this lake the ship can go at 
full speed to Pedro Miguel. Here she enters another lock and is 
raised 30 feet higher. From Pedro Miguel an open lake, 85 feet 
above sea-level, stretches before her for 23 miles to Gatun, and 
she can steam at full speed nearly all the way, slowing down only for 
the narrow cut which will have been blasted through the summit of 
the rock of Culebra. The water in this lake will come from the 
Chagres River and tributaries, which now drain three-quarters of the 
isthmus and flow into the Atlantic. 

To make the lake these rivers are to be caught by the Gatun dam, 
a sort of artificial mountain linking a chain of hills one mile and a 
half apart. This dam, beside which all other dams in the world are 
pygmies, is to be nearly a quarter of a mile wide at the base and 135 
feet high at the crest. 

At Gatun the ship 
will step down-stairs 





At New Empire, where the President found unsanitary Conditions 


HERE THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE MEN’S QUARTERS PROVOKED 
HIM TO PROMPT CRITICISM AND HE GAVE THOSE IN CHARGE A 
“ROUND OF THE GUNS” 


We paid-the Frenchmen $40,000,000 for their good-will and plant, 
whieh had been practically abandoned for years. The dredges, cars, 
locomotives, tracks, ete., are useless now because modern digging and 
hauling machinery is twice as effective. Wild cries have been uttered 
by some observers because millions of tons of this French material 
have been left to rust and be an eyesore along the canal. It may 
interest the shriekers to learn these facts: The United States govern- 
ment two years ago ofiered to give all this old stuff free to any one 
who would take it away. Firms of wreckers made careful examina- 
tion and found that it would not profit them to pay transportation 
charges on the junk and pay the customs duties required before it 
could be admitted into the United States. They refused the gift. 
But if Congress could be persuaded to remit the duties on this stuff 
Uncle Sam could sell the useless machinery for $4,000,000. Congress 
thus far has refused to grant this relief. Whether the American peo- 
ple are gainers or losers by this policy is a question for economists to 
decide. To the ordinary wayfaring man it looks like saving at the 
spigot and waste at 
the bunghole. 

To this day Chagres 








to sea-level through 
a flight of three locks, 
one of which lowers 
her 25 feet, the others 
30 feet each. Thence 
she will steam through 
eight miles of canal 
that has been dredged 
through the swamps, 
and thus out into the 
Atlantic. 

So we see the ship 
steps up two flights of 
locks at Sosa Hill, one 
step more at Pedro 
Miguel; then descends 
three steps at Gatun 
and is free to reach the 
sea without. further 
delay. With smart 
handling and no ob- 
struction at the locks 
the journey from ocean 
to ocean should take 
less than twelve hours. 
All the locks are in 
pairs, side by side, so 
that in one we shall 








fever, often called 
. : break-bone fever, is 
the name of a malig- 
nant form of malaria 
that slowly kills men 
or at best leaves them 
unfit to work with 
brain or body. It 
swept through the 
camps of the French 
canal-diggers and dec- 
imated the forces. Yel- 
low-fever was a still 
more deadly plague. 
French engineers, 
clerks, mechanics, and 
bosses, as well as Chi- 
nese laborers, died by 
scores and by_hun- 
dreds. You will still 
see their graveyards 
thick among the 
swamps and on the 
hillsides along the 
route. During the 
first few hours of any 
visitor’s stay on the 
isthmus the sight of 














these clustering graves, 





see a ship going up, 
while in the adjoining 
lock one is descending. 
Or both can be used 


At the Mouth of the old French Canal at La Boca 
for raising or lowering HERE SEVERAL OF THE DREDGES EMPLOYED BY THE FRENCH COMPANY ARE STILL 


with their little iron 
and wooden crosses 
rusting and_ rotting, 
powerfully affects his 


ships, as traffic re- IN USE DREDGING OUT THE MUDDY CHANNEL WHICH, AS THE ENTRANCE TO THE mind. Dire specula- 
quires. CANAL, IS TO BE CARRIED OUT A MILE AND A HALF TO SEA tions affright him. It 
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the monument shall be dedi- 





cated to the fame and glory 











of the men who built the 
canal, let us hope that the 
name of Colonel Gorgas will 
be found high on the list. 
Without his knowledge, his 
courage, his unflagging devo- 
tion, we could not have built 
the canal except’ at the cost 
of thousands of lives. To-day . 
the isthmus is as healthy as 
Long Island or Illinois. The 
sanitation of the zone in- 
cluded the drainage and 
sewerage of Colon and Pan- 
aina. In all, $2,000,000 has 
been spent to make the 
country fit to live in. 

About the time the visitor 
has recovered from the shock 
of seeing the thousands of 
isthmian graves he begins 
to consider the Culebra cut. 
Words shrivel and lose their 
vitality when they try to 
depict the vastness of this 
undertaking. I know that 
when I returned to Panama 
after spending the first da 
in the cut I was exhausted, 

















Quarters at Cristobal of the Jamaica Negroes employed on the Canal 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HERE FOUND THAT THE LABORERS WERE HOUSED IN MUCH BETTER CONDITION 
THAN NUMEROUS CRITICS HAD LED HIM TO BELIEVE 


seems impossible that human skill can have conquered the con- 
ditions which for ages made this strip of country one of the 
worst plague-spots on earth. There is much truth in the legend 
— Mi) every cross-tie on the Panama Railroad one builder lies 
uried. 

Yet American science has blotted out the twin plagues. There is 
not now one case of yellow-fever in the canal zone, that strip of land 
ten miles wide which stretches from sea to sea. Malaria has almost 
vanished. The cure cost infinite labor. That veteran surgeon, 
Colonel W. C. Gorgas, U.S.A., proved when our troops were in Cuba 
that malaria and yellow-fever are communicated to human beings 
by the stings of mosquitoes and in no other way. He destroyed all the 
mosquitoes near our camps in Cuba, and our soldiers ceased to suffer 
from malaria or yellow-fever. 

Colonel Gorgas was sent nearly two years ago to take charge of the 
health of the canal zone. Where the plague was thickest he was 
busiest. His men drained away all the stagnant water, for in it 
mosquitoes breed; cut away all trees and underbrush and weeds 
within one hundred yards of camps or working-places, because in 
foliage mosquitoes hide and thrive; poured petroleum upon undraina- 
ble little puddles, the water in cart-ruts, cattle-tracks, hoof-prints, 
etc., because in these places mosquitoes multiply. 

As a further precaution, every door and window in administration 
buildings, hotels, boarding-hcuses, or any other house inhabited by 
human beings, was guarded by mosquito-proof screens. So that ail 
the canal-workers are now doubly protected—the pests have been 
stamped out, and should 


depressed, disheartened by 
the mere contemplation of 
the task. And on each visit 
the magnitude of the prob- 
lem seemed to increase. 

The Isthmus of Panama is 
of volcanic origin. When it was heaved up by earthquake from the 
bottom of the sea its backbone, through which the Culebra cut is now 
being driven, was formed of indurated mud—ooze baked into rock by 
voleanic fires—interwoven with quartz, gneiss, trap granite, and a 
dozen other sorts of rock. In order to carry the surface of the canal 
at the prescribed 85-foot level it is necessary to blast a trough through 
this mighty hill for eight miles. Imagine men carving out a trench 
that reaches from the Battery to One-hundred-and-fortieth Street, 
and is big enough to hold a dozen trenches like the New York Subway, 
and you have some small suggestion of what the Culebra cut is like. 
And it is only one item of the many that must be accounted for before 
the canal is a fact. No wonder Mr. Roosevelt compares the men on 
the job to a great army conquering in a righteous war. Baffled by 
landslides, hampered by the great distance from the base of supplies, 
their railroad tracks often washed away, despite all precautions, by 
the tropical rain-floods that prevail during eight months of the year, 
enervated by the hot, moist climate that seems to boil out the stran- 
ger’s strength day by day, these fellows go cheerfully on, not hoping 
to conquer, but absolutely sure that they must conquer. 

Of that other great engineering problem, the Gatun dam, books 
can be written and doubtless will be. They will probably consist 
chiefly of figures—battalions and armies of figures which will appeal 
only to the knowledge and the imagination of engineers. For ex- 
ample, the dam will be built of 21,200,000 cubic yards of earth and 
rock. 

Most of us will remember the dam, however, as the greatest wall 





they by chance drift in and 





show themselves anywhere 
in the zone the screens will 
keep them out of the houses. 
Not the least interesting 
man on the work is a Cuban 
mosquito-hunter I saw eager- 
ly seeking his prey in Gor- 
gona. He had heard arumor 
that a solitary mosquito was 
seen there that morning, and 
his zeal to find the beast 
could not have been greater 
if there had been a price of 
thousands of dollars on its 
head. 

Of course, every sanitary 
inspector is a sleuth who 
never abandons the trail of 
the mosquito. Mr. Le Prince, 
a graduate of the School of 
Mines of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has become one of the 
craftiest mosquito - trappers. 
in the world. Funny men at 
home write amusing para- 
graphs about the mosquito, 
and comic-artists would be 
lost without him; but down 
on the isthmus men regard 

















the puny little insect as the 








Flying Death, far more to be 
dreaded than all the jaguars 
and ocelots and pythons that ° 
ever lived in the country. 

On that great day when 


The Branch Labor Administration Office of the Culebra Division 


SITUATED IN ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE LABORERS’ QUARTERS, IN ORDER THAT THE SUPERINTENDENT 
MAY KEEP THE MEN ALWAYS UNDER CLOSE OBSERVATION FOR SANITARY AND DISCIPLINARY REASONS 
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One of the new Steam-shovels at Work in the deep Culebra Cut 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE WEST BANK OF THE CUT AND IS TAKEN LOOKING SOUTHWARD DOWN THE CANAL ROUTE TOWARD LA BOCA 


man has ever raised. The foundation of the wall will be laid in a 
vast trench dug down to bed-rock, immovable as the foundations of 
the earth, proof against the thrust of the lake it will contain, imper- 
vious against the seepage of the water, capable of holding together 
even under the shock of earthquake. The dam will be mortised into 
solid rock, faced with rubble and éoncrete, a monument for all time 
to the ingenuity and power of man. The work is going on under the 
supervision of Joseph Ripley, the engineer who for years has had 
charge of the canal and locks at Sault Ste. Marie—the world-famous 
“Soo,” through which every year there passes four times as much 
traffic as that of the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Ripley is a master of silence. He is the very antithesis of the 
visionary dreamer. Yet his faith in the Gatun dam is as strong as 
if it were already an accomplished fact, although at the time of the 


THE ENGLISH SIDE OF 


President’s visit the steam-shovels were only taking their first bites 
into the ground at the dam site. 

“Tt is big,” Mr. Ripley admitted, when we were discussing the 
dam; “but its great size doesn’t really mean any extraordinary 
difficulty in working out the problem. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
we had the dam and locks ready before the Culebra cut is fin- 
ished.” 

Mr. Bolich, the chief of the Culebra campaign, found in this modest 
prediction provocation for laughter. 

“We'll be ready with the cut long before they can fill it with water,” 
he said. 

And there is the spirit that runs throughout the whole enterprise— 
a generous rivalry in which grim purpose and unflinching determina- 
tion lie hidden behind smiles and bantering. 


IRELAND 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


RELAND, in its outer aspect, begins to look a little more like 
England as one leaves Enniskillen, heading north. We have 
passed from the land of barefooted women, shawls, and hovels 
into the land of boots, hats, and decent-looking cottages; from 
a region of bleak, stony, unkempt desolation into one where life 
looks possible and the soil is not ungrateful; from Catholic and agri- 
cultural Ireland to the Ireland which is industrial in spirit, Protes- 
tant in religion, and superlatively successful in the affairs of business. 
One was of course prepared for the contrast; one is perhaps a little 
too eager in detecting the signs of it. But it is impossible, even with 
no more to go upon than an occasional hasty glance from the railwa 
train, not to be conscious of a difference, of a new neatness and finish 
in the countryside, and of a hundred and one small tokens of higher 
and more assured standards. One gets, as I said, the impressions’ of 
something more nearly approximating England than the Ireland of 
the south or west. Bright, clean, and busy, Londonderry, with its 
gallant memories, makes a warm and stirring impression. Here and 
at last one gets in touch once more with a community of self-reliant, 
thriving, progressive men. The mere sight, as one enters the depot, 
of a huge and admirably planned factory, heartens one. Derry, of 
course, is known all over the world for its shirt industry, which 
ie: ss more than 20,000 — mostly women, in the city itself, 
and many thousands more in the countryside round about, and pow 
out every year at: least $1,500,000 in wages. I went over one of the 
two largest factories and saw the hundred and one processes that go 
into the making of the shirts and collars that one puts on without a 
thought of how they, came to be what they are. Better or défter 
workers one could not wish for.than these Irish girls and women, and 
they have need of all their cleverness if their employers are to be 
enabled to keep level with their competitors. An American fac- 
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tory makes its own patterns and designs and turns out shirts and 
collars by the hundred’ thousand of a uniform size and shape. No 
such simple way of doing things is open to the Derry manufacturer. 
Supplying pretty nearly the whole of the British Empire with shirts 
and collars, he has to bow to local ideas of taste and to the require- 
ments of local fashion. The retail dealers in London, or Birmingham, 
or Melbourne, so far from being willing to take merely what he gives 
them, ‘insist on his manufacturing to suit their special needs. This 
means the employment of a very high grade of labor and of a large 
plant wholly given up to filling these individual and varying orders. 
And the curious part of it is that for these services the Derry manu- 
facturer gets no. public kudos or reputation whatever. Neither. his 
name nor his trade-mark appcars on his goods; and the only name 
and trade-mark that do appear are those of the local dealer, who 
poses as a shirt and. collar manufacturer. when really he is only a 
wholesale customer of a Derry firm. Thus it comes about that the 
ordinary wearer of shirts and collars never even hears the name of 
their true manufacturer. An hour’s run by train from Derry brings 
you to Portrush, the only really bracing place I have found in Ireland 
and the starting-point for the inevitable trip to the Giant’s Causeway. 
Portrush is built on a little promontory that juts out into the North 
Channel, and all who care for golf and bathing and sea-fishing may 
come here and take their fill. It is a watering-place that will grow; 


» it is the only spot on which I have felt tempted to invest in Irish 


real estate. The only objection against it is that the Giant’s Cause- 
way lies only eight miles away and you have therefore no excuse for 
not going to that guide-infested, overrated den of thieves. The thing, 
I suppose, has to be done—once; but those who have the moral 
courage to withstand it may feel rewarded by knowing that they can 
see all there is to see from photographs. 



































The President landing at Ponce from the Battle-ship ** Louisiana” 






























































Photograph copyright. 1906, by Waldrop Photographic Co. 


The President’s ‘‘ Seeing-Porto-Rico”’ Auto stops at Rio Predras Citizens of San Juan greeting the President 





























Mr. Roosevelt starting on his trans-Porto-Rico Automobile Tour from Ponce to San Juan 


AN AMERICAN PRESIDENT’S FIRST VISIT TO AN AMERICAN: COLONY 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, ON HIS RETURN FROM PANAMA, STOPPED OFF AT PORTO RICO FOR A DAY’S VISIT TO OUR CARIBBEAN DEPEND= 

ENCY. WITH MRS. ROOSEVELT, HE TOOK AN AUTOMOBILE TRIP ACROSS THE ISLAND TO SAN JUAN. HIS VISIT WAS ESPECIALLY NOTABLE 

IN THAT IT OCCASIONED AN ASSURANCE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE PORTO-RICANS OF HIS DETERMINATION TO USE EVERY EFFORT 
TO SECURE FOR THEM THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP 
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THE DOWNFALL OF A PROPHET 


HOW NEW YORK, THE RELENTLESS, SHATTERED BOASTFUL DOWIE 
By HENRY UNDERWOOD 








F John Alexander Dowie had learned to control himself as readily 


as he controlled his thousands of followers one cannot guess. 


what greatness he would have achieved. He was a genius. 

Cagliostro had no surer grasp on the faith of his dupes, Napo- 

leon was not followed half so blindly by his soldiers. Yet Dowie 
could not escape the law of compensation. Genius that he was in 
inspiring devotion and zeal among his people, nature swung back the 
pendulum by depriving him of all ability to rule himself. 

Reports from Chicago say that the man who so long and so boldly 
proclaimed himself Elijah III. is now stretched helpless in bed, his 
mind a wreck; utterly unable to move himself and forced to lie 
wherever his negro servants place him. Even when he was at the 
height of his power, alienists agreed that Dowie had delusions of gran- 
deur typical of insanity; but in those days he had such complete 
hypnotic control over his People of Zion that he almost realized his 
mad delusions. He led the devotees into prosperity and helped 
himself to millions of dollars. 

It was New York, the Relentless City, that pricked the Dowie 
bubble. He moved upon the metropolis his army with banners and 
music and much shouting. He came to proclaim himself spiritual 
king of mankind, God’s vicegerent upon earth, the reincarnation of 
Elijah, who he declared had been once before reincarnated as John 
the Baptist. The people of New York looked at Dowie, listened to 
him—and laughed. Yet there were thrilling moments before that 
laughter, moments when it seemed as if the weird little fat man was 
on the point of conquering his hearers, of making New York a province 
of his Chicago Kingdom of Zion, with its curious jumble of religion 
and get-rich-quick activities. 

Great preparations were made for the coming of Dowie. For a 
week before his arrival his lieutenants were busy preparing Madison 
Square Garden to accommodate the hosts of Zion. Huge kitchens 
and tables were set up. Abundance of excellent food was made 
ready; for Dowie knew the wisdom of Napoleon’s adage as to how 
an army travels. The faithful came into the city in special trains 
by thousands, and took comfortable lodgings near Madison Square 
Garden prepared by Dowie’s agents. 

There was no flaw in the plan of campaign. The hosts of Zion 
were in splendid health and spirits, their commissary and quarter- 
master arrangements were perfect. They had limitless faith in their 
leader. They were sure that he must conquer this rich foreign land. 

Then came Dowie—in his private car, of course, in the special train 
that carried his staff, his servants in livery, his voluminous baggage, 
his horses and tarriages. To a simple citizen of New York it was 
nothing short of marvellous to witness the joyful servility with which 
Dowie’s chief lieutenants waited upon him. When he entered his 
carriage his smallest travelling-bag was carried by the New York 
manager of the Zion lace business, a merchant of proved ability. 
Yet this man was glad to climb up on the box of Dowie’s carriage, 
and as he humbly took the footman’s place his face shone with happi- 
ness and spiritual exaltation. 

When the doors of the Garden were thrown open to the public on 
Sunday afternoon nothing was lacking to secure the triumph of 
Dowie—nothing, that is, but his fatal absence of self-control. The 
hosts of Zion, three thousand strong, after two days of prayer.and 
exhortation by their leader, were at the acme of zeal and blind loyalty. 
The very air vibrated with the feeling of success. Subtly it com- 
municated itself to the throng of orderly, well-fed, well-dressed New- 
Yorkers who had sauntered in replete with Sunday dinners and polite 
curiosity as to what manner of man Elijah III. might be. 

The accessories were perfect. The mellow October sunlight filtered 
down upon the crowded arena and lent it an air of dignity and solem- 
nity which it never before had worn. The chief musician of Zion, 
an accomplished artist, took his place at the key-board of a great 
organ that had been especially built in the Garden for the occasion, 
and presently there rolled out over the congregation and reverberated 
among the arches the strains of a noble old hymn. ; 

Now the surpliced choir of Zion appeared, chanting the hymn as At 
moved in solemn processional. With the true genius of a spiritual 
general who would soften the hearts of his hearers before he appeals 
to them, Dowie had grouped scores of little children at the head of 
the choir. Very slowly and reverently they marched, all clad in long 
white robes and black stoles, the brown or golden curls of the tiny 
girls and boys gleaming in the late rays of the sun as they sang their 
hymn of praise. Then came bigger boy and girl choristers, and the 
men and women in orderly array, one thousand voices in all, singing 
with fervor such as no paid choir ever attained and with the skill 
that —_ of long practice. Judge how the congregation was 
moved! 

Last of all marched Dowie, clad in the robes of a bishop, the big 
white balloon-sleeves swaying and rising as. he walked. Beside him 
his wife, a gentlé, beautiful woman of middle age with sad eyes, she, 
too, wearing a bishop’s robes; then the son of these two, Gladstone 
Dowie, far heralded as the Great Unkissed. He was arrayed in the 
purple of an archbishop. Escorted by a retinue of worshipful 


deacons and overseers, Dowie slowly climbed the stair to a high plat- 
form at the east end of the Garden. 


His little hazel eyes twinkled 
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with satisfaction as he surveyed his vast choir now deployed in a 
slanting terrace shaped like.an open fan with its point resting down 
on the platform. The prophet was pleased, too, by the reverent and 
earnest attitude of the throng of visitors. 

At first it seemed as if he would speak to the people, but we who were 
close to him, and could study the expression of his face, saw caution 
come to his aid and dictate that it would be safest and surest still 
further to soften the hearts of the strangérs with another hymn. So 
the prophet turned and gave an order to his chief musician, and soon 
the air was vibrant with another hymn, whose appeal to religious 
emotion was perfectly voiced by the vast choir. 

There could be no mistaking the feeling of the crowd. Surrounded 
by the enthusiastic hosts of Zion, their souls moved by the splendid, 
inspiring hymns, one could see by one glance at the rapt, devout faces 
that the throng was ready to be persuaded, overwhelmed by the 
prophet who had ordered these things. 

“By Jove! he’s got ’em!” one of the reporters excitedly whispered 
to his neighbor. ‘Look, will you? They: are his already.” 

“‘No-o-o,” replied the neighbor. ‘They are under the influence of 
the music now. But Dowie won’t hold them. He isn’t sincere. 
You'll see. If this were Dwight L. Moody, you’d see some wonderful 
enthusiasm. But Dowie—no!’ 

At the close of the hymn Dowie ascended the pulpit and began to 
read from a massive Bible. The people saw a short, squat, podg 
old man whose pink face was framed in long white hair and om | 
His age had been advertised as fifty-seven years, but he looked fully 
ten years older. His sharp little eyes gleamed with cunning from 
beneath shaggy black brows slightly tinged with gray. 

The voice of Dowie was a shock. As he uttered the first words of a 
salm one felt a thrill of disillusionment run through the congregation. 
he voice was harsh, shrill, metallic, grinding, the expression of a 

bullying spirit that will not tolerate a suggestion of opposition or 
criticism. The very first sound of it suggested scolding. It grated 
upon the sensibilities. Having read a few verses, Dowie descended 
to the platform and expounded them. His manner was that of the 
dictator, not the kindly spiritual teacher. He returned to the pulpit, 
read a few more verses and again descended to expound. His ex- 
planation of the meaning of the text was commonplace and didactic, 
not informed by any suggestion of Christian charity. He seemed 
rather to regard his hearers as his unworthy servants whom it was 
his agreeable duty to chastise. And the rasping, clanking voice was 
an affront to every ear. 

Instead of being cowed the New-Yorkers were bored. Very gently 
and quietly men and women arose singly or in little groups in various 
parts of the Garden. In the arena alone I estimated that between 
eight hundred and a thousand visitors were tiptoeing their way out 
with great decorum. They were too polite to whisper, but every face 
expressed the idea: ‘Weil, is that the wonderful Dowie? What in 
the world can any one see in him?” 

And poor old Dowie, drunk with power, his judgment drowned by 

ears of adulation, made at that moment the mistake of his life. 
is beady eyes became fiery points that darted the lightning of his 


wrath upon the departing ones. 
“Sit down!” he yelled. ‘You must sit down. You shall not go 
out.” 


But the people placidly continued on their way. Dowie roared at 
them, his voice rising almost to a shriek. What was most impressive 
in the crowd’s demeanor was that they did not even turn to look over 
their shoulders at the fat little old man who was now hurling billings- 
gate after them. They had come to the Garden to see and hear the 
wonderful Dowie. Well, he wasn’t wonderful at all, merely common- 
place and abusive. So they were going as decently as possible out 
into the pleasant air and clean sunshine. 

“Stop those people!’ Dowie shouted. ‘‘Captain of the Zion Guard, 
I command you not to let one of them go out!” 

The captain drew up his Zion Guard in a thin blue line, but the 
departing New-Yorkers were now in such a great mass that the Guard 
was swept away without a struggle. Their captain ran to Smiling 
Dick Walsh, the police inspector in charge. 

“Stop them!’ he panted. ‘They mustn’t go out.” 

“Hm!” mused Walsh, as he smiled and stroked his blue chin. ‘‘If 
you can show me any statute they’re violating, I’ll make arrests. 
But it isn’t against the law to leave the Garden, you know.” And 
the crowd, having stopped to listen to the colloquy, began to laugh, 
all the more amused be¢ause Dowie was now yelling ‘‘Conspirators!”’ 
“loafers!” “ruffians!” and unprintable epithets after them. 

That was the beginning of the end of Dowie. Within twenty-four 
hours the newspapers were calling him ‘‘Old Doctor Dowie,” and the 
laughter had run all over New York. The expedition cost the prophet 
$500,000, and its only effect was to make him a butt of world-wide 
ridicule. His desperate efforts to regain the ascendency over his dis- 
illusioned people, his failure culminating in madness and physical 
collapse, are recent and familiar history. 

If only Dowie had controlled his temper that day—who shall say 
what a chapter he might have written in the history of marvellous 
pseudo-religions! 











A REMARKABLE ECCLESIASTICAL GIFT 


THE CONSECRATION OF RICHMOND’S. NEW CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 


By CHARLES MARSHALL GRAVES 











a HE new cathedral is a magnificent monument to the beautiful 
city of Richmond, already rich in private and public edifices, 
and is in my judgment, without exception, the most ornate 
and beautiful Christian temple in all the Southern States.” 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, was referring to the splen- 

did gray pile of marble which Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan, of New 

York and of Virginia, have given to the Catholics of Richmond, and 

which the highest dignitaries of the Church in America consecrated 

to the worship of God on Thanksgiving morning. 

The Cathedral of the Sacred Heart cost no less than half a million 
dollars. Mr. Ryan at first made the flat gift of $250,000 for a cathe- 
dral in Richmond, the capital of his beloved native State; but the 
story goes that when the architect showed him the plans, Mr. Ryan 
fell in love with them. When the estimate of the cost came in, the 
lowest figure was far above the quarter-of-a-million mark. “Build 
it,’ said Mr. Ryan. Mrs. Ryan agreed to give the handsome in- 
terior furnishings. And so the exact cost of the temple will probably 
never be known. 

Three exercises were held Thanksgiving day. The first, which oc- 
curred at six o’clock in the morning, was the real consecration service. 
It was half past six o’clock when the procession moved out of the 
sacristy. Three times the procession, headed by His Excellency 
Monsignor Diomede Falconio, Archbishop of Larissa and Papal 
Delegate of his Holiness Pius X., encircled the cathedral, sprinkling 
holy water upon its walls. After prayers and chanting at the main 
entrance, Archbishop Falconio marked the sign of the cross upon 
the lintels and knocked loudly upon the door with his crozier, .the 


portals were thrown open, and for the first time the high dignitaries 
entered the church in a body. 

The interior of the cathedral is of exceptional grandeur and beauty. 
In each of the four chapels were seated distinguished bishops, who 
received the relics, consecrated the altars, and said Mass. It was to 
Monsignor Falconio, the Pope’s representative, that the honor was 
accorded of consecrating the high altar, and His Excellency the 
Papal Delegate performed the ceremony with rare dignity and grace. 

At the conclusion of the consecration, Mass was said by Monsignor 
Falconio, and the chants were said and sung by the clergy. _ To this 
service, deeply solemn and impressive, unlike any ever. held before 
in Richmond, the public was not admitted, and no persons were 
present save the clergy, the guard of honor, and the four bishops who 
consecrated the chapels. The only person in the whole sanctuary not 
taking part in the ceremonies was Monsignor Van De Vyver,. Bishop 
of Richmond. Mr. and Mrs. Ryan remained at their hotel. In the 
four hours from six o’clock until ten, the beautiful pile of marble had 
been transformed into a temple erected for the worship of the Most 
High, the soil on which it stood had been rendered forever sacred, 
and the building so holy to the Catholic mind that it can never be 
used for any other purpose than that for which it was built. 

The second service was at eleven o’clock, when Archbishop Keane 
preached. In the vast audience, which was admitted by cards of 
invitation only, were the Governor of Virginia, Hon. Claude A. 
Swanson; the Mayor of Richmond, Hon. Carlton McCarthy; other 
State and city officials, Supreme Court judges, and many prominent 

: (Continued on page 1871.) 





























The New Catholic Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, at Richmond, Virginia, the Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan 
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From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


CONSECRATION SERVICES IN THE NEW CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 
AT RICHMOND. 


THE CATHEDRAL IS THE GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. THOMAS F. RYAN 
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Ill 

T was from the Hotel Sardegna that Lanfear satisfied his con- 

science by pushing his search for climate on behalf of his friend’s 

neurasthenic wife. He decided that Ospedaletti, with a milder 

air and more sheltered seat in its valley of palms, would be 

better for her than San Remo. He wrote his friend to that ef- 
fect, and then there was no preoccupation to hinder him in his devo- 
tion to the case of Miss Gerald. He put the case first in the order 
of interest rather purposely; and even with a sense of effort, though 
he could not deny to himself that a like case related to a different 
personality might have been less absorbing. But he tried to keep 
his scientific duty to it pure of that certain painful pleasure which, 
as a young man not much over thirty, he must feel in the strange 
affliction of a young and beautiful girl. 
~ Though there wis no present question of medicine, he could be 
installed near her, as the friend that her father insisted upon making 
him, without contravention of the social formalities. His care of her 
hardly differed from that of her father, except that it involved a 
closer and more premeditated study. They did not try to keep her 
from the sort of association which, in a large hotel of the type of the 
Sardegna, entails no sort of obligation to intimacy. They sat together 
at the long table, midway of the dining-room, which maintained the 
tradition-of the old table d’héte against the small tables ranged along 
the walls. Gerald had an amiable old man’s liking for talk, and 
Lanfear saw that he willingly escaped, among their changing com- 
panions, from the pressure of his anxieties. He left his daughter very 
much to Lanfear, during these excursions, but Lanfear was far from 
meaning té keep her to himself. He thought it better that she should 
follow her father in his forays among their neighbors, and he encour- 
aged her to continue such talk with them as she might be brought 
into. He tried to guard her future encounters with them so that she 
should not show more than a young girl’s usual diffidence at a second 
meeting; and in the frequent substitution of one presence for another 
across the table, she was fairly safe. 

A natural light-heartedness, of which he had glimpses from the 
first, returned to her. One night, at the dance given by some of the 
guests to some others, she went through the gayety in joyous triumph. 
She danced mostly with Lanfear, but she had other partners, and she 
won a pleasing popularity by the American quality of her waltzing. 
Lanfear had already noted that her forgetfulness was not always so 
constant or so inclusive as her father had taught him to expect; Mr. 
‘jerald’s statement had been the large general fact from which there 
was sometimes a shrinking in the particulars. Whilst the warmth of 
an agreeable experience lasted, her mind kept record of it, slight or 
full; if the experience were unpleasant the memory was more apt to 
fade at once. After that dance she repeated to her father the little 
compliments paid her, and told him, laughing, they were to reward 
him for sitting up so late as her chaperon. Emotions persisted in 
her consciousness as the tremor lasts in a smitten cord, but events 
left little trace. She retained a sense of personalities; she was last- 
ingly sensible of temperaments; but names were nothing to her. She 
could not tell her father who had said the nice things to her, and their 
joint study of her dancing-card did not help them out. 

Her relation to Lanfear, though it might be a subject of interna- 
tional scrutiny, was hardly a subject of censure. He was known as 
Dr. Lanfear, but he was not at first known as her physician; he was 
conjectured her cousin or something like that; he might even be her 
betrothed in the peculiar American arrangement of such affairs. Per- 
sonally people saw in him a serious-looking young man better dressed 
and better mannered than they thought most Americans, and un- 
questionably handsomer, with his Spanish skin and eyes, and his 
brown beard of the Vandyke cut which was then already beginning 
to be rather belated. 

Other Americans in the hotel were few and transitory; and if the 
English had any mind about Miss Gerald different from their mind 
about other girls it would be perhaps to the effect that she was quite 
mad; by this they would mean that she was a little odd; but for the 
rest they had apparently no mind about her. With the help of one 
of the English ladies her father had replaced the homesick Irish maid 
whom he had sent back to New York from Genoa, with an Italian, 
and in the shelter of her gay affection and ignorant sympathy Miss 
Gerald had a security supplemented by the easy social environment. 
If she did not look very well, she did not differ from most other 
American women in that; and if she seemed to confide herself more 
severely to the safe-keeping of her physician, that was the way of all 
women patients. 

Whether the Bells found the spectacle of depravity at Monte Carlo 
more attractive than the smiling face of nature at San Remo or not, 
they did not return, but sent for their baggage from their hotel, and 
were not seen again by the Geralds. Lanfear’s friend with the inyalid 
wife wrote from Ospedaletti, with apologies which inculpated him for 
the disappointment, that she had found the air impossible in a single 
day, and they were off for Cannes. Lanfear and the Geralds, there- 
fore, continued together in the hotel without fear or obligation to 
others, and in an immunity in which their right to breakfast exclu- 


sively in that pavilion on the garden wall was almost explicitly con- 
ceded. No one, after a few mornings of tacit possession, would have 
disputed their claim, and there, day after day, in the mild monotony 
of the December sunshine, they sat and drank their coffee, and talked 
of the sights which the peasant in the street, and the tourists in the 
promenade beyond it, afforded. The row of stumpy palms which 
separated the road from the walk were not so high, but they had the 
whole lift of the sea to the horizon where it lost itself in a sky that 
curved blue as turquoise to zenith overhead. The sun rose from its 
morning bath on the left, and sank to its evening bath on the right, 
and in making its climb of the spacious are between, shed a heat as 
great as that of summer, but not the heat of summer, on the pretty 
world of villas and hotels, towered over by the olive-gray slopes of 
the pine-clad heights behind and above them. From these tops a 
fine, keen cold fell with the waning afternoon, which sharpened 
through the sunset till the dusk; but inthe morning, the change was 
from the chill to the glow, and they could sit in their pavilion, under 
the willowy droop of the eucalyptus trees which have brought the 
Southern Pacific to the Riviera, with increasing comfort. 

In the restlessness of an elderly man, Gerald sometimes left the 

young people to their intolerable delays over their coffee, and walked 
off into the little stone and stucco city below, or went and sat with 
his cigar on one of the benches under the palm-lined promenade, 
which the pale northern consumptives shared with the swarthy 
peasant girls resting from their burdens, and the wrinkled grand- 
mothers of their race passively or actively begging from the stran- 
gers. 
While she kept her father in sight it seemed that Miss Gerald could 
maintain her hold of his identity, and one morning she said with the 
tender fondness for him which touched Lanfear, ‘‘When he sits there 
among those sick people and poor people, then he knows they are in 
the world.” 

She turned with a question graver in her look than usual, and he 
said, “Yes, we might help them oftener if we could remember that 
their misery was going on all the time, like some great natural proc- 
ess, day or dark, heat or cold, which seems to stop when we stop 
thinking of it. Nothing, for us at least, exists unless it is recalled 
to us.” j 

“Yes,” she said in her turn, “I have noticed that. But don’t you 
sometimes—sometimes’’—she knit her forehead, as if to keep her 
thought from escaping—“‘have a feeling as if what you were doing, 
or saying, or seeing, had all happened before, just as it is now?” 

“Oh yes; that occurs to every one.” 

“But don’t you—don’t you have hints of things, of ideas, as if you 
had known them, in some previous existence—” 

She stopped, and Lanfear recognized with a kind of impatience the 
experience which young people make much of when they have it, and 
sometimes pretend to when they have merely heard of it. But there 
could be no pose or pretence in her. He smilingly suggested: 


“*For something is, or something seems, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams.’ 


These weird impressions are no more than that, probably.” 

“Ah, I don’t believe it,” the girl, said. ‘They are too real for that. 
They come too often, and they make me feel as if they would come 
more fully, sometime. If there was a life before this—do you believe 
there was?—they may be things that happened there. Or they may 
be things that will happen in a life after this. You believe in that, 
don’t you?” 

“In a life after this, or their happening in it?” 

“Well, both.” 

Lanfear evaded her, partly. ‘They could be premonitions, 
prophecies, of a future life, as easily as fragmentary records of a 
past life. I suppose we do not begin to be immortal merely after 
death.” 

“No.” She lingered out the word in dreamy absence, as if what 
they had been saying had already passed from her thought. 

‘But, Miss Gerald,’ Lanfear ventured, ‘‘have these impressions of 
yours grown more definite—fuller, as you say—of late?” 

““My impressions?” She frowned at him, as if the look of interest, 
more intense than usual in his eyes, annoyed her. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

Lanfear felt bound to follow up her lead whether she wished it or 
not. ‘A good third of our lives here is passed in sleep. I’m not 
always sure that we are right in treating the mental—for certainly 
they are mental—experiences of that time as altogether trivial, or 
insignificant.” 

She seemed to understand now, and she protested, “But I don’t 
mean dreams. I mean things that really happened, or that really 
will happen.” 

“Like something you can give me an instance of? Are they pain- 
ful things, or pleasant mostly?” 

She hesitated. “‘They are things that you know happen to other 
people, but you can’t believe would ever happen to you.” 
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“Do they come when you are just drowsing, or just waking from 
a drowse ?” 

“They are not dreams,” she said, almost with vexation. 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” he hastened to retrieve himself. ‘But 
I have had floating illusions, just before I fell asleep, or when I was 
sensible of not being quite awake, which seemed to differ from dreams. 
They were not so dramatic, but they were more pictorial; they were 
more visual than the things in dreams.” 

“Yes,” she assented. ‘‘They are something like that. But I 
shou:d not call them illusions.” 

“No. And they represent scenes, events?” 

“oy, Py ; ”? 

You said yourself they were not dramatic. 

“‘T meant, represent pictorially.”’ 

“No, they are like the landscape that flies back from your train or 
toward it. I can’t explain it,” she ended, rising with what he felt a 
displeasure in his pursuit. 5 


IV 

He reported what had passed to her father when Mr. Gerald came 
back from his stroll into the town, with his hands full of English 
papers; Gerald had even found a New York paper at the news-stand; 
and he listened with an apparent postponement of interest. 

“T think,” Lanfear 
said, “that she has 
some shadowy _ rec- 
ollection, or rather 
that the facts come to 
her in a jarred, con- 
fused way—the ele- 
ments of pictures, not 
pictures. But I am 
afraid that my inquiry 
has offended her.” 

“T guess not,” Ger- 
ald said, dryly, as if 
annoyed. “What 
makes you think so?” 

“Merely her man- 
ner. And I don’t 
know that anything 
is to be gained by 
such an inquiry.” 

“Perhaps not,” Ger- 
ald allowed with an in- 
attention which vexed 
Lanfear in his turn. 

The elderly man 
looked up, from where 
he sat provisionally in 
the hotel veranda, into 
Lanfear’s face; Lan- 
fear had remained 
standing. “Z don’t 
believe she’s offended. 
Or she won’t be long. 
One thing, she’ll for- 
get it.” 

He was right enough 
apparently. Miss Ger- 
ald came out of the 
hotel door toward 
them, smiling equally 
for both, with the in- 
definable difference be- 
tween cognition and 
recognition habitual in 
her look. She was 
dressed for a_ walk, 
and she seemed to ex- 
pect them to go with 
her. She beamed 
gently upon Lanfear; 
there was no trace of 
umbrage in her sunny 
gayety. Her face had, 
as always, its lurking 
pathos, but in its ap- 
peal to Lanfear now 
there were only trust 
and the wish of pleas- 
ing him. 

They started side by 
side for their walk, 
while her father drove 
beside them in one of 
the little public car- 
riages, mounting to 
the Berigo Road, 
through a street of 
the older San Remo, 
and issuing on a bare 
little piazza looking 
toward the walls and 
roofs of the medieval 
city, clustered together 
like cliff-dwellings, and 
down on the gardens 
that fell from the villas 
and the hotels. A par- 
apet kept the path on 
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the roadside nearest the declivities, and from point to point, benches 
were put for the convenient enjoyment of the prospect. Mr. Gerald 
preferred to take his pleasure from the greater elevation of the seat 
in his victoria; his daughter and Lanfear leaned on the wall, and 
looked up to the sky and out to the sea, both of the same blue. 

The palms and eucalyptus darkened about the villas; the bits of 
vineyard, in their lingering crimson or lingering gold, and the orchards 
of peaches and persimmons enriched with the varying reds of their 
ripening leaves and fruits the enchanting color scheme. The rose 
and geranium hedges were in bloom; the feathery green of the pepper- 
trees was warmed by the red-purple of their grapelike clusters of 
blossoms; the perfume of lemon flowers wandered vaguely upward 
from some point which they could not fix. 

Nothing of all the beauty seemed lost upon the girl, so bereft that 
she could enjoy no part of it from association. Lanfear observed 
that she was not fatigued by any such effort as he was always help- 
lessly making to match what he saw with something he had seen 
before. Now, when this effort betrayed itself, she said, smiling, 
“How strange it is that you see things for what they are like, and 
not for what they are!’ 

“Yes, it’s a defect, I’m afraid sometimes. Perhaps—” 

“‘Perhaps what ?’”’ she prompted him in the pause he made. 

: ‘Nothing. I was 
wondering whether in 
some other possible 
life our consciousness 
would not be more in- 
dependent of what we 
have been than it 
seems to be_ here.” 
She looked askingly at 
him. ‘I mean whether 
there shall not be 
something absolute in 
our existence, whether 
it shall not realize itself 
more in each expe- 
rience of the moment, 
and not be alwavs 
seeking to verify itself 
from the past.” 

“Isn’t that what 
you think is the way 
with me already?” She 
turned upon him smil- 
ing, and he perceived 
that in her New York 
version of a Parisian 
costume, with her lace 
hat of summer make 
and texture and the 
vivid parasol she twirl- 
ed upon her shoulder, 
she was not only a 
very pretty girl, but a 
fashionable one. There 

yas something touch- 
ing in the fact, and a 
little bewildering. To 
the pretty girl, the 
fashionable girl, he 
could have answered 
with a joke, but the 
stricken intelligence 
had a claim to his 
seriousness. Now, es- 
pecially, he noted what 
had from time to time 
urged itself upon his 
perception. If the 
broken ties which once 
bound her to the past 
were beginning to knit 
again, her recovery 
otherwise was not ap- 
parent. As she stood 
there her beauty had 
signally the distinction 
of fragility, the deli- 
cacy of shattered 
nerves in which there 
was yet no visible re- 
turn to strength. A 
feeling, which had inti- 
mated itself before, a 
sense as of being in the 
oresence of a disem- 
»odied spirit, possess- 
ed him, and brought 
in its contradiction of 
an accepted theory,’ a 
suggestion that was 
destined to become 
conviction. He had 
always said to himself 
that there could be no 
persistence of person- 
ality, of character, of 
identity, of conscious- 
ness, except through 
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memory; yet here, to 
the last implication of 
temperament, they all 
persisted. The soul 
that was passing in its 
integrity through time 
without the helps, the 
crutches of remem- 
brance by which his 
own personality sup- 
ported itself, why 
should not it pass so 
through eternity with- 
out that loss of iden- 
tity which was equiva- 
lent. to annihilation? 

Her waiting eyes re- 
called him from his 
inquiry, and with an 
effort he answered. 
“Yes, I think you do 
have your being here 
and now, Miss Ger- 
ald, to an unusual de- 
gree.” 

“And you don’t 
think that is wrong?” 

“Wrong? Why? 
How?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 
She looked round and 
her eye fell upon her 
father waiting for them 
in his carriage beside 
the walk. The sight 
supplied her with the 
notion which Lanfear 
perceived would not 
have occurred other- 
wise. “Then why 
doesn’t papa want me 
to remember things?” 

“T don’t know,” 
Lanfear temporized. 
‘‘Doesn’t he?” 

“T can’t always tell. 
Should — should you 
wish me to remember 
more than I do?” 

aay 

She looked at him 
with entreaty. ‘Do 
you think it would 
make my father hap- 
pier if I did?” 

“That I can’t say,” 
Lanfear answered. 
‘People are often the 
sadder for what they 
remember. If I were 
your father— Excuse 
me! I don’t mean 
anything so absurd. 
But in his place—” 

He stopped, and she 
said, as if she were 
satisfied with his bro- 
ken reply: ‘“‘It is very 
curious. When I look 
at him—when I am 
with him—I know him; 
but when he is away, I 
don’t remember him.” 
She seemed rather interested in the fact than distressed by it; she 
even smiled. : 

“And me,” he ventured, “is it the same with regard to 
me?” 

She did not say; she asked, smiling, ‘‘Do you remember me when 
I’m away?” 

“Yes!” he answered. ‘As perfectly as if you were with me. I 
can see you, hear you, feel the touch of your hand, your dress— Good 
heavens!” he added to himself under his breath, ‘‘What am I saying 
to this poor child!” fa 

In the instinct of escaping from himself he started forward and 
she moved with him. Mr. Gerald’s watchful driver followed them 
with the carriage. 

“That is very strange,’ 
every one?” 

“No,” he replied briefly, almost harshly. He asked abruptly 
“Miss Gerald, are there any times when you know people in their 
absence ?” 

“Just after I wake from a nap—yes. But it doesn’t last. That 
is, it seems to me it doesn’t. I’m not sure.” 

As they followed the winding of the pleasant way, with the villas 
on the slopes above and on the slopes below, she began to talk of 
them, and to come into that kenearien of each which formed her 
remembrance of them from former knowledge of them, but which he 
knew would fade when she passed them. 

The next morning when she came down unwontedly late to break- 
fast in their pavilion, she called gayly: , 

“Dr. Lanfear! It is Dr. Lanfear?” 


’ she said lightly. ‘Is it so with you about 
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“T should be sorry 
if it were not, since 
you seem to expect it, 
Miss Gerald.” 

“Oh, I just wanted 
to be sure. Hasn’t 
my father been here, 
yet?” It was the first 
time she had shown 
herself aware of her 
father except in his 
presence, as it was the 
first time she had 
named Lanfear to his 
face. 

He suppressed a re- 
mote stir of anxiety 
and answered lightly. 
“He went to get his 
newspapers; he wished 
you not to wait. I 
hope you slept well?” 

‘‘Splendidly. But I 
was very tired last 
night; I don’t know 
why, exactly.” 

“We had rather a 
long walk.” 

“Did we have a 
walk yesterday?” 

“ce Tes,”’ 

“Then it was so! I 
thought I had dream- 
ed it. I was begin- 
ning to remember 
something, and my 
father asked me what 
it was, and then I 
couldn’ t remember. 
Do you believe I shall 
keep on remember- 
ing?” 

“TI don’t see why 
you shouldn’t.” 

“Should you wish 
me to?” she asked in 
evident, however un- 
conscious, recurrence 
to their talk of the 
day before. 

“Why not?” 

She sighed. ‘I don’t 
know. [If it’s like 
some of those dreams 
or gleams. Is remem- 
bering pleasant?” 

Lanfear thought for 
a moment. Then he 
said, in the honesty 
he thought best to use 
with her: ‘‘ For the 
most part I should 
say it was painful. 
Life is tolerable enough 
while it passes, but 
when, it is past, what 
remains seems mostly 
to hurt and humiliate. 
I don’t know why we 
should remember so 
insistently the foolish 
things and wrong 
things we do, and not 
recall the times when we acted, without an effort, wisely and right- 
ly.” He thought he had gone too far, and he hedged a little. ‘“‘I 

on’t mean that we can’t recall those times. We can and do, to 
console and encourage ourselves; but they don’t recur, without our 
willing, as the others do.” 

She had poured herself a cup of coffee, and she played with the 
spoon in her saucer while she seemed to listen. But she could not 
have been listening, for when she put down her spoon and leaned 
back in her chair, she said: ‘In those dreams the things come from 
such a very far way back, and they don’t belong to a life that is 
like this. They belong to a life like what you hear the life after 
this is. We are the same as we are here; but the things are 
different. We haven’t the same rules, the same wishes— I can’t 
explain.” 

‘You mean that we are differently conditioned?” 

“Yes. And if you can understand, I feel as if I remembered long 
back of this, and long forward of this. But one can’t remember 
forwards!” 

“That wouldn’t be remembrance; no, it would be prescience; and 
your consciousness here, as you were saying yesterday, is through 
knowing, not remembering.” 

She stared at him. ‘‘Was that yesterday? I thought it was— 
to-morrow.”’ She rubbed her hand across her forehead as people do 
when they wish to clear their minds. Then she sighed deeply. ‘‘It 
tires me so. And yet I can’t help trying.” A light broke over her 
face at the sound of a step cn the gravel walk near by, and she said, 
ae without looking round, ‘‘That is papa! I knew it was his 
step, 
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Sucn return of memory as she now had was like memory in what 
we call the lower lives. It increased, fluctuantly, with an ebb in 
which it almost disappeared, but with a flow that in its advance 
carried it beyond its last flood-tide mark. After the first triumph 
in which she could address Lanfear by his name, and could greet her 
father as her father, there were lapses in which she knew them as 
before, without naming them. Except mechanically to repeat the 
names of other people when reminded of them, she did not pass 
beyond cognition to recognition. Events still left no trace upon her; 
or if they did she was not sure whether they were things she had 
dreamed or experienced. But her memory grew stronger in the 
region where the bird knows its way home to the nest, or the bee to 
the hive. She had an unerring instinct for places where she had once 
been, and she found her way to them again without the help from 
the association which sometimes failed Lanfear. Their walks were 
always taken with her father’s company in his carriage, but they 
sometimes left him at a point of the Berigo Road, and after a long 
détour among the vineyards and olive orchards of the heights above, 
rejoined him at another point they had agreed upon with him. One 
afternoon, when Lanfear had climbed the rough pave of the footways 
with her to one of the summits they stopped to rest on the wall of a 
terrace, where they sat watching the changing light on the sea, 
through a break in the trees. The shadows surprised them on their 
height, and they had to make their way among them over the farm 
paths and hy the dry beds of the torrents to the carriage road far 
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There is the curb of the old 
cistern; and the place where the terrace wall is broken; and the path 


“That feeling of being here before! 
up to the vineyard— Don’t you feel it too?” she demanded, with a 
joyousness which had no pleasure for him. 

‘Yes, certainly. We were here last week. 
to the farmhouse to get some water.” 

“Yes, now I am remembering—remembering!’”’ She stood with 
eagerly parted lips, and glancing quickly round with glowing eyes, 
whose light faded in the same instant. ‘‘ No!” she said mournfully, 
‘it’s gone.” 

A sound of wheels in the road ceased, and her father’s voice called, 
“Don’t you want to take my place, and let me walk a while, Nannie?” 

‘‘No. You come to me, papa. Something very strange has hap- 
pened; something you will be surprised at. Hurry!’ She seemed 
to be joking, as he was, while she beckoned him impatiently towards 
her. 

He had left his carriage, and he came up with a heavy man’s quick- 
ened pace. ? 


We went up the path 


‘Well, what is the wonderful thing?” he panted out. 

She stared blankly at him, without replying, and they silently 
made their way to Mr. Gerald’s carriage. 

‘“‘T lost the way, and Miss Gerald found it,’’ Lanfear explained, as 
he helped her to the place beside her father. 

She said nothing, and almost with sinking into the seat, she sank 
into that deep slumber which from time to time overtook her. 

‘“‘T didn’t know we had gone so far—or rather that we had waited 
so long before we started down the hills,’ Lanfear apologized in an 
involuntary whisper. 
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“Yes, now I am remembering—remembering!”” 


below. They had been that walk only once before, and Lanfear 
failed of his reckoning, except the downward course which must 
bring them out on the highroad at last. But Miss Gerald’s instinct 
saved them where his reason failed. She did not remember, but she 
knew the way, and she led him on as if she were inventing it, or as if 
it had been indelibly traced upon her mind and she had only to follow 
the mystical lines within to be sure of her course. She confessed to 
being very tired, and each step must have increased her fatigue, but 
each step seemed to clear her perception of the next to be taken. 

Suddenly, when Lanfear was blaming himself for bringing all this 
upon her, and then for trusting to her guidance, he recognized a cer- 
tain peasant’s house, and in a few moments they had descended the 
olive-orchard terraces to a broken cistern in the clear twilight beyond 
the dusk. She suddenly halted him. ‘There, there! It happened 
then—now—this instant!” 

“What?” 
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“Oh, it’s all right,’”’ her father said, trying to adjust the girl’s fallen 
head to his shoulder. ‘‘Get in and help me—” 

Lanfear obeyed, and lent a physician’s skilled aid, which left the 
cumbrous efforts of her father to the blame he freely bestowed on 
them. ‘You'll have to come here on the other side,” he said. ‘‘There’s 
room enough for all three. Or hold on! Let me take your place.” 
He took the place in front, and left her to Lanfear’s care with the 
trust which was the physician’s right, and with a sense of the girl’s 
dependence in which she was still a child to him. 

They did not speak till well on the way home. Then the father 
leaned forward and whispered huskily, ‘‘Do you think she’s as strong 
as she was?” 

Lanfear waited, as if thinking the facts over. 
“No. She’s better. She’s not so strong.” 

“Yes,” the father murmured. ‘TI understand.” 

To be Continued. 


He murmured back: 





























HAT natural craving for a more intimate understanding of 
human nature in all its moods and in all its situations which 
is the motive of much novel-reading is nowhere so well 
satisfied as in the perusal of a sincere and unreserved auto- 
biography. Once in a great while a life-story is given us 

which actually adds to our store of knowledge, to our perception of 
character, and to our capacity for enjoyment. Of such is the auto- 
biography of Lew Wallace. No more frank and informal record of 
personal experience has ever been written. The author has had 
little care for his style, yet the literary artist’s gift of words keeps 
showing itself unconsciously in his writing. When, in speaking of 
that time in his youth when he was engaged in the dull routine of 
copying records in a lawyer’s office, he writes that this reminded 
him of nothing so much as “pouring precious wine into a rat-hole,” 
he sets down a phrase that is an addition to the language and truly 
American in its flavor. Indeed, if we were asked to choose two 
works by different authors, each showing the highest literary skill 
and both colored through and through with American feeling and 
associations, we would be forced, I think, to select some book af 
Mark Twain’s and Lew Wallace’s autobiography. But the latter 
work is more than merely national in spirit and idiom. A great part 
of the narrative takes its character from the most stirring epoch of 
our history—a period which, through the weight of the ethical ques- 
tions which it pressed upon the individual and the rush of mighty 
events in which it involved him, developed a type of man not often 
met with, to say the least, in these later days. Lew Wallace lived 
through that time, and of it he has much to relate. In all that he 
writes, nothing is more remarkable than the perfect balance of his 
own mind. His is that point of view to which few, if any, of the 
present generation can attain—that of a man to whom great conflicts 
and terrible responsibilities have 
become familiar and ordinary. 
Through the roar and confusion 
of the battles of which he tells, his 
voice seems to reach us in tones 
as composed and firm as though 
he were speaking of every-da 
affairs. He writes, indeed, with 
the pictorial vividness of an eye- 
witness and with the verve of 
one who narrates personal ex- 
periences, reproducing the sense 
of tension and excitement to the 
fullest; but, above all, his story 
conveys a realization of the 
awful gravity of the issues that 
confronted the men who fought 
the Civil War, and of the steadi- 
ness and sanity with which, in 
the main, they were met. In 
this respect, certain parts of the 
autobiography are only equalled 
by the Personal Memoirs of 
“Grant, which they excel in im- 
aginative power and buoyancy 
of spirit. 

Even if General — Wallace’s 
narrative contained nogmention 
of other noted men of the Civil 
War period, it would throw 
great light upon the temper of 
the times. But, as a matter of 
fact, it abounds in_ personal 
anecdotes and estimates of con- 
temporary warriors and states- 
men. Lincoln, of whom we can 
never learn enough, is repeatedly 
pictured; Grant is shown in a 
moment of social relaxation. 
In short, nearly every prominent 
man who figured on either side 
of the war plays some memora- 
ble part in this life-story. Yet 
the author has never exceeded 
the bounds of true autobiog- 
raphy; no formal dissertations 
are lugged in, and every word 
has the ring of genuine reminis- 
cence. One experiences a dis- 
tinct thrill as one meets in the 
pages of this book men who 
subsequently became famous, 
and shares with the author his 
earliest impressions of them. 
The reader learns to be con- 
stantly on the watch for great 
men in process of development, 
and he is seldom disappointed. 
These memories of General Wal- 








Lew Wallace 
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lace, even when their historical importance is slight, help to make his 
book invaluable as literature. 

The author never poses as a historian in the larger sense. He tells 
what he has learned at first hand, and only enough besides to make 
his comments intelligible. Yet, in his accounts of the campaigns and 
battles in which he took part, he attains a clearness seldom reached 
by writers of history, and in his stories of minor actions and skir- 
mishes he makes us feel the zest of the great game of war in a way 
that is equalled by only a few of the personal narratives of the period. 
He by no means evades discussion of the controversial matters which 
he inevitably encounters in telling his story, and his handling of them 
is bold and convincing. While every opinion that he expresses bears 
witness to his anxiety to give credit where credit is due, and to make 
proper allowance for human weakness, he always speaks sharply and 
to the point. Whatever may be thought of the questions involved, 
no one can fail to enjoy the downright strokes which General Wallace 
deals whenever he finds himself opposed to apparent wrong or in- 
justice; and we are all the more disposed to believe him because he 
is so frank in admitting his own shortcomings. Two mooted points 
of history, which he treats with great earnestness, require particular 
mention.” One of these is the alleged cowardice of the First Indiana 
Regiment at the battle of Buena Vista, which has long rested as a 
reproach upon the State; the other is the question of responsibility 
for the Union reverse at Shiloh; and upon both points the author 
gives us much-needed enlightenment. 

The events of General Wallace’s life subsequent to the Civil War 
are of scarcely less interest than his martial experiences. The story 
of his career as Governor of New Mexico, and the casual records of his 
stay in Turkey as Minister to the Sublime Porte, including anecdotes 
of the Sultan Abdul-Hamid, are rich in color and human interest. 

‘ His literary reminiscences, scat- 
tered here and there throughout 
the work, form a separate story, 
just as his literary life was a life 
apart; and the glimpses one 
gets of Lew Wallace as a dreamer 
are in fascinating contrast with 
the view one has of him as a man 
of action. The passage in which 
he tells ‘How I came to write 
Ben-Hur,” he calls a confession, 
and certainly there is no franker 
utterance in this.book of frank 
avowals. But the ‘‘confession”’ 
—showing as it does how in this 
man’s nature conscience and 
humility were coupled with 
imaginative genius and facility 
as a writer—is a lesson to be 
taken to heart in this day of 
carelessly written and audacious 
romances. 

And when all is said, it is the 
character of the man himself, 
rather than his deeds, which 
gives to his writing its essential 
significance .and charm. In 
reading of his earliest recollec- 
tions we are impressed with the 
fact that Lew Wallace was at 
that period of his existence one 
of the healthiest and most natu- 
ral of boys. The boyishness 
persists, to a certain extent, 
throughout the narrative, and 
even in his old age he holds a 
brief for youth. In a way, no 
higher compliment can be paid 
to his story than to say that it 
is one of those grown-up books 
which .a boy would read with 
understanding and enjoyment. 
But Lew Wallace, the boy, 
learned manliness with extraor- 
dinary quickness. True, it is a 
little surprising to learn how 
much of natural, untamed im- 
pulse he had in him in his youth. 
Anger moved him easily, and on 
more than one occasion he was 
ready to fight with his fists. 
Work and study had no charm 
for him, at one time, compared 
with the fascination of hunting. 
But at length we reach a period 
in the narrative when intellect- 
ual and moral development is 
complete, and we see how the 

(Continued on page 1875.) 
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S a composer of stage pictures and as a master of the minutixe 
of stage management, David Belasco has long held foremost 
rank in this country. He has achieved this prominence 
mainly by reason of one thing: the ability to create convin- 
cingly the atmosphere of the time and the place in which his 

many successful plays have been set. It is not that he succeeds in 
convincing an audience that it is not in a playhouse; the elaborate- 
ness and fidelity to detail of his productions constantly lift one out 
of the created atmosphere and into a fuller realization of the genius 
of the artist who has created the illusion; but he does present pictures 
which are conscientiously faithful within the limits of dramatic pre- 
sentation. Furthermore, he, far more than any other manager, has 
expanded these limits. 

In his latest offering, 
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in the sunshine of late afternoon. Here were the color and warmth 
of southern California; the next impost upon the artist was to portray 
the delightful indolence of the community, to emphasize the warm, 
heavy silence. And to this end the rising curtain discloses Padre 
Antonio, the Superior of the Mission, dozing over his wine in his 


_embowered porch. Across the garden, stretched at full length beside 


a flowery trellis, and sound asleep, is Don Luis de la Torre, a ‘‘spark” 
from Monterey. Instead of having these figures spring to action, Mr. 
Belasco permits them to remain yndisturbed for five minutes or more 
while a Spanish girl with a live parrakeet upon her arm comes in and 
noiselessly fills her earthen jar with water from the well in the Mission 
Garden. The success of the illusion is immediate, heightened, perhaps, 
by the employment of 
mandolins and guitars 
in the orchestra. It is 





“The Rose of the 





Rancho,” a_ three-act 
play, of which Richard 
Walton Tully is joint 
author with Mr. Belasco, 
he has triumphed even 
over his accomplishment 
in “The Darling of the 
Gods.” It has been very 
properly thought that in 
this Japanese drama Mr. 
Belasco had reached the 
summit of his artistic 
abilities. So he had, for 
that season. So great, 
however, is New York’s 
faith in Mr. Belasco, 
that, when “The Rose 
of the Rancho” was an- 
nounced, there was a 
hope-born belief that all 
other productions would 
be surpassed. That Mr. 
Belasco did surpass them 
there is no doubt. The 
truthfulness of the at- 
mosphere he has created 
in this latest piece of 
stagecraft is more ap- 
pealing, perhaps because 
we can be more readily 
transported to the time 
of the American inva- 
sion of Spanish Califor- 
nia, which was in the 
late fifties, than to old 
Japan. In the case of 
the Japanese drama, Mr. 
Belasco sought to place 
his audience en rapport 
with the subject, the 
people, and the period 








small wonder that the 
house applauded to the 
point of exhaustion on 
the first night of the 
production. 

And yet, this is only 
one instance of the 
conscientiousness with 
which Mr. Belasco has 
pursued his theme. In 
costume, in all accesso- 
ries, even to a donkey- 
cart, its wheels loudly 
protesting with creaks 
and groans, he varies 
his motif with remarka- 
ble dexterity. It is reai- 
ism as Mr. Belasco un- 
derstands it and as only 
Mr. Belasco can present 
it. It is in the second 
act that the realism 
reaches its highest point. 
This shows the patio of 
the house of the Castro- 
Kenton Rancho on the 
Monterey road. It is 
there that the “Rose of 
the Rancho” is betroth- 
ed to Don Luis. The cere- 
mony is accompanied 
by showers of confetti 
and paper streamers and 
a riotousness of spirit 
which is remarkably like 
the real thing. There is 
a lavishness about it 
which is strictly Belasco- 
an. The people on the 
stage seem to be real- 
ly enjoying themselves, 








by means of a prologue 








really taking part in 





of curtains rising slowly 
one after another. He 
affected the same thing 
in ‘The Girl of the Gold- 
en West.” But in “The 
Rose of the Rancho” he 
has employed a much more telling device. The play is set in San 
Juan, California, at a time when the Spaniards were living their lives 
in the sensuous somnolence of the semi-tropics.. They were rich, 
indolent, and imperially dignified, clinging with rare pride to what 
they knew of the splendid arrogance of Castile. Everywhere about 
them was a barbaric wealth of color in flowers and fruits, and over 
all a golden sunlight. All of these things, and each with a distinct 
note, formed the chord which Mr. Belasco elected to strike in ‘‘The 
Rose of the Rancho.” With an unbounded confidence in himself, 
he chose to strike it at the very instant the curtain should arise upon 
his first act. He did not avail himself of the series of curtains, as in 
his other two successes; he permitted his curtain to disclose the 
Mission Garden at San Juan Bautista, with its riot of flowers, its 


- laden orange-trees, its weather-worn girding wall, the whole swimming 





the celebration and not 
merely puppets in a 


A. Hamilton Revelle and Frances Starr, in “The Rose of the Rancho” show. 


The story of the play 
concerns the efforts of 
the United States gov- 

ernment to preserve to the Spaniards settled in California their rights 
as landowners, and to safeguard their interests a government com- 
missioner named Kearney is sent from Washington to arrange mat- 
ters. Once in California, he promptly falls in love with Juanita, 
La Rosa del Rancho, a captivating young person, half Yankee, half 
Spanish, whose property—that is, the property which has been her 
family’s for countless years—is in danger of being seized by ‘‘land- 
grabbers,” particularly by one Kinkaid, and it is the government 
envoy’s efforts, successfully in the end, to preserve the property to 
her which make the action of the play. 

This is probably very late ir a review of the production to comment 
upon what, after the work of Mr. Belasco, is the chief charm of the 
play, and that is the acting of Miss Frances Starr, the young woman 

(Continued on page 1875.) 
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By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


WEEK of our New York musical season which yields three 
novelties of importance—two of them operas—not to speak 
of a new violin concerto and an almost unknown modern 
symphony, must be accounted a notable one, even in this 
town of multiple entertainments; yet such is the record for 

December’s opening week. We were invited to hear, in this not too 
leisurely space of time, these new or unfamiliar works: Giordano’s 
opera, ‘‘Fedora’”’; Berlioz’s ‘dramatic legend,” ‘‘La Damnation de 
Faust” (made over for the 
operatic stage by an experienced 





TWO OPERATIC NOVELTIES 





elaborately beautiful scenic investiture which Mr. Conried has sup- 
plied, Faust in an enchanted glen, visited by sylphs; Faust as an 
apparition—precisely in the manner of ‘‘The Black Crook’’—disclosed 
to Marguerite by the Demon; Faust en route for Hell on a Satanic 
steed, passing through a flaming phantasmagoria of torture and 
expiation; and, finally, Marguerite being wafted toward celestial 
peace in angelic arms, in a manner distressingly reminiscent of the 
apotheosis of Little Eva. Now if these things were welded together 

by a cohesive and dominating 

action, one might frankly rejoice 





theatrical carpenter); Gabriel 


in them: But instead of dom- 





Pierné’s cantata, ‘La Croisade 
des Enfants”; a violin concerto 
by Mr. Gustav Strube, of Bos- 
ton; and Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony. Of this formidable 
list, Giordano’s opera, the can- 
tata by Pierné, and Mr. Strube’s 
concerto were wholly new to 
this metropolis; Berlioz’s fan- 
tastic improvisation upon the 
“Faust” theme has been known 
here only in its original concert 
form; and the Bruckner sym- 
phony has not been heard in our 
concert-rooms since it was per- 
formed twenty years ago by the 
Philharmonic Society under 
Theodore Thomas. This, then, 
is a week’s record which would 
be somewhat out of the common 
even in Berlin or London, and 
it contains more food for com- 
ment. than one can dispose of 
with justice at, so to speak, a 
single critical sitting. In this 
place, therefore, the two operas 
claim immediate consideration, 
while Mr. Pierné’s cantata, the 
symphony, and the concerto 
shall furnish matter for next 
week’s meditation. 

Berlioz, as we all know, con- 
trived his ‘Damnation de 
Faust” for performance as a 
cantata, exhibiting in a series 
of more or less homogeneous 
episodes his version of Goethe’s 
much-exploited conception. A 
few years ago, Mr. Raoul Gunz- 
bourg, of Paris, revamped the 
work for stage performance. 
He interpolated connecting links 
between the many episodes— 
which blithely ignore, by the 
way, the classic requirements 
as to unity of time and place— 
and in numerous ways fitted the 
work, as well as it would permit, 
for representation on the oper- 
atic stage. The result was set 
forth on December 7 at the 
Metropolitan, Miss Farrar 
singing Marguerite, Mr. Rous- 
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inating the pictorial symbols, 
the action is continuously sub- 
servient to them. At no time 
(and we are not yet considering 
Berlioz’s music) is one made to 
feel anything of the gravity, the 
tragic power, or the ethical sig- 
nificance of the original—slightly 
to adapt a familiar comment 
upon Jefferson’s version of ‘‘The 
Rivals,” it is ‘‘Faust” with 
Goethe ‘‘twenty miles away.” 
Dramaturgically viewed, the 
thing is diffuse, fragmentary, 
ineffectual. Schopenhauer ob- 
served (quite unjustly) that 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” was 
a work “in which clouds play 
the leading réles’”’; in the stage 
version of ‘“‘La Damnation de 
Faust,” the scene-shifter and 
the electrician are truly the 
protagonists: the function of 
the dramatist is accessory. 

One must be careful, of course, 
to lay the chief responsibility for 
this outecome—so far as it con- 
cerns the dramatic element in the 
work—upon the shoulders, not 
of Berlioz, but of his posthumous 
adapter. It is incontestable, 
though, that Berlioz’s music is, 
in a large degree, responsible 
for the result. It is entirely 
conceivable that in the hands 
of so great a master of tonal 
speech as Wagner, for example, 
the complete and final effect of 
such a dramatic scheme might 
have been made both impressive 
and memorable. For such a 
service as this, Berlioz’s art 
or, more strictly, his talent— 
is insufficient. One treads, in 
making such an assertion, upon 
fiercely contested ground. Mr. 
Ernest Newman, one of the 
most enlightened and convince- 
ing of living critics, has pointed 
out, with strict truth, that there 
is no musician about whom peo- 
ple differ so strongly as about 
Berlioz. He is “extolled to the 

















skies by one section of compe- 





seliére Faust, and Mr. Plancon 
Mephistopheles. With the best 
will in the world toward the 
manes of Berlioz and the efficient 
executive forces of the Metro- 
politan, it is impossible to regis- 
ter here the conveyance by the 
work in its new form of any 
impression of delight or satisfaction. In the first place, the work, as 
a dramatic action, lacks cohesion and continuity; above all, it lacks 
that very elemental thing—dramatic interest. The “legend,” as it 
now stands, is a series of gorgeous and fantastic tableaux—a Christ- 
mas pantomime au sérieux. We see, through the medium of the 
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THE CELEBRATED ITALIAN SOPRANO WHO RECENTLY MADE HER 
DEBUT AT THE METROPOLITAN IN GIORDANO’S “FEDORA” 


tent musicians, while another 
section can. scarcely speak of 
him politely”; it is a situation, 
he observes, ‘which is not paral- 
lelled in the history of music.” 
This is not the place for any 
adequate discussion of the diffi- 
cult question of Berlioz’s place in musical art; but, sticking strictly 
to the text of our discourse, let the opinion be declared that in ‘‘La 
Damnation de Faust” Berlioz has composed a score that is as de- 
ficient in essential eloquence and beauty as it is in true dramatic 
potency. No appraiser of musical values can go far astray who 
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brings into play, as an aid to judgment, the 
test suggested by the author of ‘‘The Study of 
Poetry.” ‘There can be no more useful help 
for discovering what poetry belongs to the 
class of the truly excellent,’ wrote Matthew 
Arnold a quarter of a century ago, ‘‘than to 
have always in one’s mind lines and expres- 
sions of the great masters, and to apply them 
as a touchstone to other poetry”; and then 
Arnold, it will be recalled, alleged certain 
supreme lines from Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Milton as valuable touchstones for the de- 
termination of poetic quality. It eems to 
me that some such process may be fruitfully 
applied+-indeed, must subconsciously be em- 
ployed-—in the estimation of musical bares & 
For example, one has only to hold vividly 
before the mind, say, a representative page 
from the second or third act of Wagner’s 
“Tristan,” from Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” from 
such diverse masters of to-day as Tschai- 
kowsky, Strauss, Loeffler, in their supreme 
moments, and to apply them as a touchstone 
to such musie as that of Berlioz’s ‘“ Faust,” 
in order to realize the measure in which this 
musie falls short of a beauty and a potency 
which it might have attained. Of course, as 
our critic of letters somewhat unnecessarily 
says, ‘‘we are not to require this other poetry 
to resemble them; . it may be very dis- 
similar.” Nor is ‘‘La Damnation de Faust” 
to go by the board merely because it lacks 
the particular accent of the music of “Tristan” 
or “Fidelio” or “Ein Heldenleben”; but 
(again to paraphrase Arnold) the characters 
of a high quality of music are what is express- 
ed in our supreme instances; and if we are 
thoroughly penetrated by their power, we 
shall find that we have acquired a sense 
enabling us, whatever music may be laid 
before us, to feel the degree in which a high 
quality is present or wanting in it. It is 
not, conceivably, an infallible test; but one 
will not go far wrong in adhering to it. 
Judged, then, by any such test—or, indeed, 
by any standard of musical excellence which 
concerns itself with vitality of idea rather 
than with executive artistry — Berlioz’s 
“Faust”? score seems incurably barren, in- 
curably second-rate. It is not devoid of a 
certain order of theatrical intensity—an in- 
tensity which engages the nerves, but never 
the imagination; the music which italicizes 
the terrors of the Ride to Hell undoubtedly 
has its effect upon the nerve centres; but it 
goes no further. And how many an oppor- 
tunity for tense and moving, for lovely and 
exquisite expression, does Berlioz fail to im- 
prove! Frankly, this music bores, when it 
does not offend, by. its flatulent rhetoric, its 
bombast, its conventional emotional gestures. 
It is perfectly possible to ignore it in observ- 
ing the achievements of the scene-shifter, the 
electrician, and the actors; yet imagine one 
at a performance of ‘‘Tristan” or ‘‘Gétter- 
dimmerung,” ‘‘ Fidelio” or “Otello” or “Don 
Giovanni” (heterogeneous instances, surely), 
ignoring the music of Wagner, Beethoven, 
Verdi, or Mozart. For many of us this score 
is only another instance of the immense and 
tragic futility of talent without genius—of 
application, of ingenuity, of constructive re- 
source, without that ultimate and unpredicta- 
ble flame. One thinks of Berlioz, in such a 
work as this, as one magnificently, disdain- 
fully, indifferent to the ministrations of that 
‘Eternal Spirit”? which, in Milton’s wonderful 
phrase, ‘‘sends out his Seraphim. with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch’ and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases.” 

To set in the same class with “la Damna- 
tion de Faust” such a work as Giordano’s 
opera, ‘‘Fedora,” which was done at the 
Metropolitan by Mr. Conried’s company in 
the same week, would be slightly absurd; for 
Berlioz, whatever one may think of the 
quality of his thought, was a necromantic 
master of musical contrivance, whereas 
Umberto Giordano is a master of little else 
than the rudiments of his art. Yet there is 
this definite analogy: both works contain 
much of the kind of effectiveness which, when 
it is not allied with salient or beautiful inven- 
tion, one must call theatrical rather than 
dramatic: they shock the nerve centres and 
set the blood in excited motion as does the 
crudely direct appeal of melodrama. So far 
as emptiness and barrenness of idea is con- 
cerned, Giordano is as guilty as the famous 
and brilliant Frenchman whose work has so 
long and so singularly perplexed the judgment 
of the musical world. It is true that Gior- 
dano, in choosing for lyric expression the bald 
and stupid drama by Sardou which forms the 
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basis of his opera, set himself a hopeless task: 
that of transposing into terms of music 4 
dramatic subject which violently and con- 
tinuously repels, by its very nature, any such 
endeavor. It would be difficult to conceive of 
a plot and a “libretto” more ineradicably un- 
musical. Any serious discussion of the sub- 
ject would be as fruitless as it would be 
tiresome; better a hundred “Madame Butter- 
flys,” with their heroic Pinkertons, whiskey- 
and-sodas, “spats,” and Paris gowns, than 
this fatuous mélange of intrigue, blood, and 
lust in a flagrantly modern setting. 

It is a pleasure to be able to say, by way of 
contrast, that Mr. Conried’s productions of 
these operas were of an excellence quite dis- 
proportionate to the essential importance of 
the works themselves. The performance of 
“La Damnation de Faust,” in particular, was 
nothing short of superb. Miss Farrar, Mr. 
Rousseliére, and Mr. Plancon got out of their 
respective parts all that is in them of dramatic 
and musical value; scenically and in the mat- 
ter of stage control the performance was ad- 
mittedly magnificent; and Mr. Vigna did very 
well, on the whole, by Berlioz’s score. Of 
Giordano’s “Fedora” it is not unfair to say 
that it received as effective a performance as 
it deserves. Miss Lina Cavalieri, the Italian 
soprano who made her American début in the 
title réle, is a woman of potent physical 
charms: so much was evident—was, indeed, 
inescapable; of her artistic powers it will per- 
haps be juster to speak after she has had an 
opportunity to exhibit them under different 
circumstances. 





The Burning Question 


A TEACHER in one of the public schools of 
Baltimore was one day instructing her pupils 
in the mysteries of etymology, when she had 
occasion to question a boy pupil with refer- 
ence to the word ‘‘recuperate.” 

‘“As an example,” said the teacher, “we 
wil] take the case of your father. He is, of 
course, a hard-working man.” 

“Yes’m,’’ assented Charley. 

“And when night comes, he returns home 
tired and worn out, doesn’t he?” 

““Yes’m,”’ in further assent from Charley. 

“Then,” continued teacher, ‘“‘it being night, 
his work being over, and he being tired and 
worn out, what does he do?” 

“That’s what ma wants to know,” said 
Charles. 








INFANT AND ADULT. 

For the upbuilding of the infant and sustaining the adult, milk 
is essential; and to be wholesome must be pure. EAGLE Branp 
CONDENSED MILK and PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED-CREAM 
have no equals for purity, flavor, and richness. .*» 





THE BEST WORM _ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*. 
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Pears’ 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 
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Solving Business Problems 
ELEVENTH PAPER 


A large laundry daily receives thousands of 
pieces of a hundred different sizes and descriptions, 
requiring varying treatments, with peace» two 
pieces alike in cost of completion and delivery. 

Many “ready-made systems” of records and 
accounts for laundries have been devised, but the 
trouble has been that a system that would fit one 
laundry would be almost useless with another, 
because local conditions vary so greatly. 

An extensive laundry business in Illinois, with 
300 agencies in towns and cities within a radius 
of 200 miles, found all existing systems inade- 
quate, and employed the Baker-Vawter Company 
to devise one that should meet its particular 
needs. 

The installation was made in the busy summer 
season, with further complications incident to the 
remodeling and enlarging of the plant. But so 
positive was the system in its operation that it led 
at once to revolutionary changes. For instance, 
many agencies at a disadvantage because of distant 
and high express charges, or because of the unde- 





sirabilty of the character of the work sent, were 
given the option of paying higher prices and send- 
ing their work so it would reach headquarters on 
slack days of the week or being discontinued. 

The promptness with which most of them met 
one of the first two conditions to avoid the third 
was a surprise to the management. Courage to 
issue this ultimatum to agencies previously deem- 
ed valuable was born of the absolute knowledge 
revealed by the new system that their business 
was unprofitable under existing conditions. 

The gravest problem of a laundry business— 
and.of many other lines of effort—is the “pyra- 
miding” into one or two days of the week of a 
vast volume of business, leaving the help employed 
on busy days largely idle on other days. An 
example of the manner in which a non-technical 
outsider can see and remedy faults that go un- 
noticed by the management is given by the 
promptness with which the Baker-Vawter adviser 
recognized and corrected this fault. 

This laundry had operated a Family Wash 
Department, which was rushed the first half and 
almost idle the remainder of the week, and an 
Agency Department, whose work was largely 
crowded into the last haif of the week. Each 
had its separate working force, one being always 
slack when the other was overcrowded. He 
promptly suggested the means whereby these two 
departments could be consolidated. This was 
done, a large force was dismissed, and more and 
better work was actually turned out under normal 
conditions by the reduced force. Furthermore, 
all of the employees were happier and more con- 
tented because relieved of the strain of rushing 
and of night-work. Over-time work, paid time- 
and-a-half, was almost wholly eliminated at a 
great saving, and the general efficiency of the 











force and the quality of the work improved in a 
marked degree. 

In any manufacturing business employing 
labor on a piece-work basis, the ever-present 
“racing” problem is to prevent deterioration in 
quality of the work. In every well-managed 
laundry, for instance, inspectors watch every 
step and send back work that is faulty. These 
pieces are known as “go backs,” and the labor 
cost of ‘‘ go backs’’—often a considerable item— 
has hitherto been charged to genera] expense. A 
unique system was devised by the Baker-Vawter 
systematizer by which the operator responsible 
for the defect is immediately identified and com- 
pelled to do the work over without pay. The 
resulting improvement in the quality of the work 
done is remarkable. 

Sorters in laundries usually dictate their own 
terms and often cause much trouble by demands 
that are based on a belief that they are indis- 
pensable. 

The laundry in question has now in operation 
a double system of numbers and initials that makes 
it possible for any girl of average intelligence to do 
the sorting. Memory and an occult ‘seventh- 
sense,’”’ which were once the stock in trade of the 
self-exalted sorter, have given way to a purely 
automatic system which is speedier and more 
accurate than the work of the most talented 





“wizard” of the old system. 
In this laundry, as in all Baker-Vawter in- 
stallations, every good system already in use— 
and there were many—was retained. The aim is 
always to use as many existing methods as 
ssible and to level them down to a smooth work- 
ing basis, cutting here and filling there only as 
much as is necessary to overcome obstructions. 
Name and address given on application to the 
Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago and New York, 
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“STAND CLEAR!” 


WHEN FATE, WITH WIND AND SEA, SEEKS OUT THE COASTWISE TRADER IN HIS WINTER VOYAGE 














A Remarkable Ecclesiastical Gift 


(Continued from page 1858.) 


men of the State. The first pews on either 
side of the centre aisle were occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas I’. Ryan and their family 
and friends. Mr. Ryan, the donor of the 
cathedral, was the cynosure of all eyes as his 
tall, distinguished figure moved the great 
length of the nave from the door to the altar. 
Dignitaries at this service were His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons, one time Bishop of Rich- 
mond, and still known personally and beloved 
by hundreds.in the congregation; Archbishop 
John Ireland, Archbishop John Joseph Glen- 
non, the youngest prelate of his position in 
the world; Archbishop John Murphy Farley, 
of New York; Bishop Theophile Meerschaert, 
Bishop Harry Pinckney Northrop, Bishop 
Canevin, Bishop Henry Gabriel, of Ogdens- 
burg, New York; Bishop Edward P. Allen, 
Bishop Leo Haid, and Bishop Patrick James 
Donahue, Bishop Benjamin J. Keiley, a for- 
mer rector of St. Peter’s Cathedral, and Bishop 
egy Anthony Ludden, of Syracuse, New 

Ork. 

The Mass continued until 1.30, a beautiful 
feature of which was the music. 

The host of worshippers was called into 
assemblage again at vespers. It is estimated 
that more than three thousand people sat or 
stood in the cathedral during this service, 
while quite as large a number, “who could not 
gain admittance, remained on the streets 
outside. Every dignitary in the city, and 
the one hundred priests representing almost 
every State in the Union, were present at this 
service. The event of the evening was a 
sermon of remarkable power by Archbishop 
Glennon, of St. Louis. It was at this service 
that Monsignor Falconio imparted the papal 
blessing, and so concluded the last exercises 
of the most notable day in the Catholic history 
of Virginia. 

The cathedral, with its cloisters, diocesan 
gardens, and episcopal residence, occupies 
an entire city block, four hundred feet in 
length and three hundred and twenty feet in 
width. Dignity and grandeur and something 
of immensity, united with the charm of the 
Italian Renaissance architecture, make- it 
one of the most beautiful edifices one can 
find on this side of the ocean. The great 
altar stands within a high iron grill, is simple 
in design, but of rare workmanship and 
finest material. Behind it is the spacious 
ambulatorium, the only one in America. A 
great bronze crucifix rises from the marble 
altar, and to the right of the altar, facing the 
east, is the Bishop’s throne, and to the left 
the high pulpit. Massive bronze gates sepa- 
rate the choir from the transepts, and far to 
the east is the organ-loft, the central object 
of which, of course, is one of the finest in- 
struments ever built i in this country, designed 
specially to conform with the architecture of 
the cathedral. 

_ Dr. Magri, writing of the Richmond Diocese 
in his description of the cathedral, says: 

‘Let the visitor, before passing out, stand for 
a moment at the end of the nave, and let his 
eye sweep forward and upward, and endeavor 
to take in the superb beauty of the edifice. 
Nave, transepts, dome, white arches, marble 
pillars and altars, all form to him a most agree- 
able impression. If he permits his thouglits 
to be in keeping with the scene, he will be, 
as it were, lifted out of himself by the beauty, 
the power, the majesty of the strikingly 
handsome and ever-inspired House of the 
Living God. He will discover, too, that, owing 
to the bold, yet harmonious, quality’ of its 
Rom: anesque architecture, the artistic beauty 
of the Cathedral of the Sacred Heart will grow 
upon him with each subsequent visit.” 





As Cooks Go 


“Cooxs are awfully expensive luxuries,” 
sail Mrs. Howe. 
‘All-fired,”’ said Mr. Howe, as he emerged 
“ 0 or the kitchen after dismissing the twenty- 
re 





Just the Ordinary Ones 


VaLet. “Do you think master’s illness will 
prove fatal? ’E throws everything in the 
place at me, sir.” 

Doctor. “No, Jorkins. Those are not 
death throes,” 
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Found in every well equipped 
pantry. The bottle has been 
copied by many, but the 


Sauce has never been equalled 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. ¥ 








WHY BE CONTENTED 


to do twice the work and draw a third of the salary 
of the man above you, when you can prepare to fill 
his position or one just as good—by devoting a small 
part of your spare time to study? Our course in 


SYSTEMATIZING 


will teach you business organization and fit you for 
an executive position. You can study at your own 
home in spare time and earn while you learn. Ask 
for a copy of ‘‘ Convincing Evidence" —it explains 
our plan for helping you. : 


Tuternational Accountants’ Society, Tne. 
29 FORTST.W. - + + DETROIT, MICH, 





Orient Cruise poate 7th, by S. S. 
FRANK 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





Frequent Spring Parties. 
J A oe A IN First-class throughout, $625. 


30 Tours to 
($270 up) 


Cc. CLARK, 96. Bee ay, New York. 


Arabic (16,000 tons). 





MONOLOGUES 


By MAY ISABEL FISK 


These clever sketches were first published in 
the back of Harper’s Magazine, where they 
made a hit. Mrs. Fisk pokes gentle fun at 
various types of peo ~ whose foibles are es- 
pecially amusing. is entertaining satire, 
that does not flag or ao tiresome. 

With Frontispiece Portrait, $1.25 
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Delightful 


WINTER 
CRUISES 


TO 


Madeira, Spain, the Mediterra- 
nean, Adriatic Seas, and the 
Orient, Egypt, and the Nile; also 


to Jamaica, the West Indies, the 
Spanish Main, Panama Canal, 
and Nassau, 

Write for our Illustrated Magazine 


“Winter Cruises to Summer Lands” 


describing these’ tours, by superb Twin- 
screw Steamers ‘‘ Moltke,” ‘' Bluecher,” 
‘© Prinzessin Victoria Luise,” ‘* Oceana,” 
‘* Deutschland,” etc., etc. 


Rates from $5.00 per day upward. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35 and 37 Broadway, N. Y- 


1229 Bb ae Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
90 State Street, Reston, Mass. 
908 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
901 Olive "Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 














At graduation, 
or gift-time of any sort, 
she will appreciate a copy of 


HER MEMORY BOOK 


Designed by Helen Hayes 


A DAINTILY illustrated volume 
in which a record of various im- 
portant and interesting events of 
girlhood days may be kept. Pro- 
vision is made for all social diver- 
sions—dances, luncheons, teas— 
festivities of all sorts, college events, 
and the sports of the four seasons. 
In the volume may be inserted cards, 
invitations, samples of favorite 
frocks, photographs, and the hun- 
dred and one things the average girl 
likes to treasure. A delightful im- 
provement over the ‘‘ home-made” 
memory book. 


Square Quarto, Decorated Cover, Specially 
Boxed, Price $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





















A WHITE CHIEF FOR AN INDIAN TRIBE 





























THE OTOE INDIANS, ONCE A POWERFUL TRIBE OF NORTHERN OKLAHOMA, HAVE DISSOLVED THEIR TRIBAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT, 

AND HAVE CHOSEN A WHITE MAN TO LEAD THEM. THE NEW LEADER, A RANCHMAN NAMED J. C. MILLER, SUPERSEDES OLD ‘‘ WHITE 

HORSE CHIEF,” WHO RETIRED ON THANKSGIVING DAY. THE RED MEN ARE OFFICIALLY UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE INDIAN 
DEPARTMENT; PRESIDENT MILLER MERELY WATCHES OUT FOR THEIR TRIBAL INTERESTS AT HOME 


THE FRATERNITY HOUSE DISASTER AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ONE OF THE MOST SHOCKING DISASTERS IN THE HISTORY OF COLLEGE COMMUNITIES OCCURRED A SHORT TIME AGO AT ITHACA, N. Y., WHEN 
THE CHI PSI CHAPTER-HOUSE WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE, FOUR CORNELL STUDENTS BEING TRAPPED IN THE BUILDING AND BURNED 
TO DEATH, THREE CITIZENS WHO WERE SERVING AS VOLUNTEER FIREMEN ALSO PERISHED IN THE CONFLAGRATION 
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A HUNDRED GOLDEN 
HOURS AT SEA 
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YEAR ROUND CRUISES 


New York, 349-1 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut St. 
Syracuse, 212 W. Washington St. 
Boston, 170 Washington St. 


Baltimore, Baltimore and Hanover 


Streets 


New Orleans, Magazine & Natchez St. 
Chicago, 120 Jackson Blvd. 


The Connecting Link 


IN A PLEASANT JOURNEY 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Offers via its Steamship Line between 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


The opportunity to combine a water and rail trip. Ask the nearest Ticket 
Agent to route you via rail lines to New York or New Orleans, thence via Southern 
Pacific Steamers (Weekly service from both ports) and return to starting-point by 
rail. If you contemplate a trip to any point in 


Louisiana, Texas, New and Old Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon, Washington 


And want to go via the best route for comfortable travel and picturesque 
scenery, via a route free from dirt, smoke or cinders, affording passengers 
opportunity of having windows of cars open the entire trip to enjoy the full 
benefit of the invigorating atmosphere for which the mentioned States are 
famous, you should remember the Southern Pacific Steamers connect at New 
Orleans with Sunset Route, equipped with latest cars and operated by oil-burning 
locomotives for all points in these States. 


Cincinnati, 53 East Fourth St. 
St. Louis, 903 Olive Street 
Denver, 313 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburg, 708 Park Bldg. 


Detroit, 11 Fort Street 
Houston, Main & Franklin St. 
San Francisco, Ferry Bldg. 
Hamburg, Amerika House 



























Seeing the Bright Side 


WHEN Mrs. Lynch, the mother of an incor- 
rigible pupil, called at a Long Island City 
school the other day, she apologized to the 
teacher for a pair of black eyes that her hus- 
band had given her. The teacher sought 
words to comfort the poor woman. 

“Tt’s too bad you have so many troubles,” 
she said. ‘‘But it could be much worse.” 

“True for you, ma’am,” said Mrs. Lynch. 
“Tt could be very much worse. Shure I might 
be after havin’ no husband at all, like yourself, 
ma’am.” 





Wagging Its Tail Behind It 


WHEN Leo Ditrichstein was presenting his 
lay ‘Before and After” in New Haven, not 
ong ago, a bird which had flown into the 
theatre caused considerable disturbance among 
the audience, and it seemed at one time as if 
the curtain would have to be rung down. 
Mr. Ditrichstein, however, prevented this by 
coming out of his part for a moment and 
saying: ‘‘Has anybody in the audience any 
salt?”’ The bird must have heard him, for it 
immediately disappeared. 





When Edwin Booth was 
Stagestruck 


A CERTAIN well-known woman was as a girl 
an intimate friend of Edwina Booth, only and 
dearly loved daughter of America’s great 
tragedian. This favored young person was 
thus admitted to the delightful acquaintance 
of the actor, although, at this time, she was 
not of years of sufficient discretion to fully 
understand how far-reaching were her priv- 
ileges. She says that in the Booth home 
private theatricals were always more or less 
a craze, and she had often played in such 
performances given in the drawing-room and 
before a friendly audience of family friends. 

On these occasions nothing could induce 
Mr. Booth to take part. He declared that he 








“should be seared out of his wits” to have his 
spectators at so close range and confined to 
those whom he knew well in private life. His 
commendations of the courage of the amateur 
actors were entirely sincere, amusing as the 
remembrance of them now is. In any of his 
daughter’s parlor plays Mr. Booth had indeed 
his réle, and it was always conscientiously fill- 
ed. But it was that of scene-shifter. 





Technical Terms 


THe Sunday-school lesson had been on 
Moses, and when the time for summing up 
came the teacher asked, ‘‘What was it that 
Moses received on the mountain?” 

Z nice little boy confidently answered, “A 
pi ag 

“A pill?” repeated the bewildered teacher. 
“What kind of a pill, Tommy?” 

“Oh, a very hard pill. A stone pill,” was 
the reply. 

Then suddenly understanding came to the 
teacher, for she remembered that Tommy’s 
father was a druggist, and also that she had 
told the children that Moses had received a 
stone tablet! 





Her Day—and His 


Lapy’s Map. ‘The undertaker has sent me 
to ask you on which day you wish to have the 
master’s funeral.” 

Mistress. “Thursday will be best, I think. 
That is my day at home, and I’ll have to stay 
in then anyway.” 





They Didn’t Have To 


A WaAsHINGTON man tells of a recent visit 
to a benighted section of a Southwestern State 
a region so uninviting and unpromising that 
even the residents thereof evince for it the 
greatest disgust. Many would leave if they 
could, but, as they themselves say: ‘‘ There 
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ain’t nothin’ to do but stay an’ have the chills 
and fever.” 

The Washington man was riding along the 
banks of the river that waters this section, 
and although he had gone some twenty miles 
or so, he had not in all that distance noticed a 
single fisherman. Meeting a man lounging 
near the stream, he asked: 

‘Why doesn’t some one fish in this river?” 

*Ain’t no fish,’ was the laconic response of 
the native. 

“‘No fish in such a beautiful river as this!” 
exclaimed the astonished Washingtonian. 
“Why not?” 

The native lazily shifted his position and 
answered: 

“Stranger, ef you could git outer this coun- 
try as easy as a fish can, do you reckon you’d 
be here?” 





From the Tree of Knowledge 


In China all foreigners take the precaution 
of boiling all drinking-water and of rarely 
eating uncooked food. The children are es- 
pecially warned not to eat apples, grapes, etc., 
unless these have been cooked. 

The little daughter of a missionary was 
being taught the story of Adam and Eve, 
and on being asked why they were driven 
out of the Garden of Eden replied, ‘“‘ Because 
they ate raw apples.” 





A Drop Too Little 


Ar a certain coal-mine in Pennsylvania 
there is a shaft with staging round it, the 
height thereof being somewhat above the aver- 
age of such structures in that vicinity. 

One day, relates a Harrisburg man, a miner 
had fallen off this staging to the ground. On 
recovering consciousness, he was: offered a 
glass of water by a sympathetic bystander. 

With a motion of amazement and disgust 
the miner, with a ripping oath, observed: 

“How far does a man have to fall at this 
pit before they gives him whiskey?” 





TRAINING THE AMERICAN SOLDIER IN THE WEST 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE SOLDIERS AT THE PRESIDO IN CALIFORNIA BEING REHEARSED IN SCALING A FIFTEEN-FOOT WALL IN 


COMPLETE CAMPAIGN OUTFIT, 


Chicago Raillery 


REPRESENTATIVE MANN, of Illinois, never 
loses an opportunity to expatiate upon the 
glories and material prosperity of Chicago. 

One day he was holding forth in his usual 
strain, when he touched upon the pz art pl: ayed 
by the railro: ads in that prosperity. “Statis- 
ties show,” declared the member from Illinois, 
“that 1150 trains arrive in Chicago daily. 
These trains—run by some twenty-four com- 
panies—carry over 165,000 passengers. The 
railways have been a strong factor in making 
Chicago what it is to-day.” 

Whereupon Congressman McCall, of Massa- 
chusetts, smilingly interjected: 

“Mann, that’s an awful charge to prefer 
against the railways!” 


What Was the Matter with Him? 


A RicumMonp man has in his employ a 
colored man of advanced age who, by reason 
of his thrifty habits, had accumul: ated enough 
money to defray the cost of his son’s tuition 
at a negro college in Alabama. 

When the darky’s boy returned to Rich- 
mond after the completion of his course, he 
proceeded, much to his parent’s disgust, to air 
his opinions on various subjects in a more or 
less diffuse and florid style of speech. 

One day the old man took him aside and 
addressed him as follows: 

“Richard Thompson Jenkins, Ise been 
listenin’ to yo’ fo’ seberal days, an’ it’s my 
opinyun dat yo’ talk an’ talk an’ talk. Yo’ 
doan’ reach into de stummick of yo’ subjeck; 
but yo’ jes argufy an’ argufy. Yo’ doan’ 
locate, Richard Thompson Jenkins, yo’ doan’ 
locate!” 





A Hard Point of Law 


A PROMINENT member of the New York bar 
tells of an amusing incident in an Irish court 
that he visited last summer. 


Among the witnesses in a case then being 


tried was a turbulent individual who resented 
the manner in which he was cross-questioned 
by counsel for the other side. After having 
pestered the witness in various ways, counsel 
added insult to injury by putting questions 
that reflected on the personal character of the 
witness. 

“Tf ye ask me that again, I’ll kick ye in the 
face!” exclaimed the witness. 

Whereupon counsel appealed to the court, 
stating that an answer was necessary to his 
client’s. case, and ending up with the query: 

“What would your Honor advise me to do?” 

“Tf you are resolved to re peat the question ,” 
replie sd his Honor, with a grim smile, “I’d ad- 
vise you to move a little from the witness.’ 





Celestial Game 


THERE is a clergyman of Brooklyn who, 
contrary to the usual custom of his profession, 
is much given to sport. Especially does he 
like a bit of shooting in the Adirondacks. 

During his last expedition to that region, 
in company with a friend, they were tramping 
through a stretch of woods at twilight, when 
suddenly something flitted by their heads. 
The Brooklyn divine. promptly brought his 
gun into play and brought the creature down. 
Upon hastening to the spot where it fell, they 


beheld the face of a white owl staring at them 


out of the grass. Whereupon the clergyman 
exclaimed with some agitation: 
“Come away, Jack; come away! 


a cherubim by mistake!” 


I’ve shot 





Transmitting Pictures -by Wire 


A Municu professor named Korn appears 
definitely to have solved the problem of 
transmitting portraits by wire. It is claimed 
that by the use of a multiplicity of wires, a 
picture of the person with-whom you are in 
communication on the other side of the world 
is instantly produced. Experiments, at a 
distance of one thousand miles, in sending 
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INCIDENTALLY, THE VARIOUS SQUADS ARE TIMED DURING THE PRACTICE 


separate impressions and their reproduction 
on a photographic surface are said to have 
proved successful. 

In these experiments, transmitting and 
receiving stations were necessary. The — 
mitting “station consists of a lamp of great 
power, whose rays are condensed by a lens 
on a glass in a metallic cylinder. A second 
cylinder is placed in the interior, around 
which is a photographic film, which unrolls 
as the cylinder revolves. The ray of light 
passes through the glass cylinder and film with 
a degree of intensity governed by the desire 
as to whether the photograph is to be dark or 
light, and is thrown upon a prism which 


‘ directs it upon a selenium plate. 


The receiving station consists of a powerful 
lamp with condensing lens and a dark-box 
containing a film wound upon a cylinder. 
The conaezs+d light is passed through a 
galvs anometer attached to the receiving wire. 
The galvanometer is composed of a thin leaf of 
aluminum tightened between two copper wires, 

When the operation of transmitting has 
ceased, the film is developed in the usual way 
and a perfect picture is the result. 





Pointblank 


A TRAVELLER was startled by hearing on a 
lonely road one night ‘this piteous appeal: 
“Will the kind gentlem: an please help a poor, 
unfortunate man? I have nothing in the 
world but this loaded revolver.” 





The Only Way 


A GENTLEMAN complained to his doctor 
recently that every time he bent forward 
slightly and held out his arms horizontally, 
waving them around in a small circle, he felt 
a sharp pain in his left shoulder-blade. 

“Well,” snorted the doctor, ‘‘why the 
dickens do you want to do such a contortion 
act? 

‘How else is a man to put his overcoat on, 
doctor?” 
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Books and Bookman 
(Continued from page 1866.) 


author is able to view his own life and the 
lives of others from the vantage-point of a 
perfected character. In the retrospect he has 
nothing to regret; his mind is unclouded, and 
his perceptions are clear.. For this reason he 
is so eloquent, so good-humored, so just, and 
so unsparing. From his writing—practical, 
detailed, taken up with affairs—there arises a 
fine spiritual incense. We are surrounded by 
the atmosphere of a clear conscience, and in 
the midst of his most eventful passages we 
have a little the sense of walking in a cathe- 
dral. Such was the quietness and assured 
strength of the man’s own personality. His 
appreciation of men and things is that of a 
man unoppressed by responsibilities and un- 
troubled by thoughts of evil. With him, life 
is not a matter of futile hurry and care. He 
has leisure to.-be amused; he possesses the gift 
of dreaming and of tasting the full flavor of 
his experiences. His career is singularly com- 
plete and satisfying to contemplate. It is 
surely one of those to be remembered long 
after ‘‘the tumult and the shouting” has 
died, and “the captains and the kings” have 
departed. 


Plays by Belasco and Fitch 
(Continued from page 1867.) 


who plays the part of Juanita, the Rose of the 
Rancho. Mr. Belasco’s stage effects are very 
elaborate and very real and very satisfying, 
but for the success of “The Rose of the 
Rancho” he must feel that a great deal of 
credit must fall to Miss Starr. In her por- 
trayal of the young girl who is now swayed 
by her Spanish ancestry, now by the tenets 
and training of a Yankee father, one moment 
all Spanish dignity, the next all American 
‘naetltansecen, Miss Starr has achieved a pro- 
nounced success, and one which should always 
win from her the amazed and frightened 
recognition of it which she evinced on the 
first night of the production, when Mr. Belasco 
dragged her before the house, and she, with 
her handkerchief clutched to her trembling 
lips, cried, with a half-sob, ““Thank you.” This 
young woman, who is scarcely known to New 
York theatre-goers, rose in one night to the 
portrayal of a rdéle requiring the utmost 
delicacy and ingeniousness, but with an 
underlying fire of a warmth to tax the powers 
of an actress much longer trained in the arts of 
the stage. The part of Kearney was played by 
Charles Richman, who, by reason of his many 
stage mannerisms and his proneness to play 
all parts alike, was not thoroughly convincing, 
although he acted much better than usual. 
A. Hamilton Revelle played Don Luis, and 
was admirable. 


The latest Clyde Fitch play, ‘‘The Girl Who 
Has Everything,” was recently presented at 
the Liberty Theatre by Miss Eleanor Robson 
and her company, and while the play may 
consist mainly of talk, after Mr. Fitch’s 
fashion, there are many times during the 
evening’s presentation of this play when the 
audience feels that it is face to face with 
actual social conditions. The play deals with 
the love of a young lawyer for a rich young 
client who is fighting for the money _ her 
married sister should have left to her children, 
but which, by a will executed a brief time 
before her death, has been left to her profligate 
husband. Miss Robson is, as she always is, 
one of the most charming actresses upon the 
American stage, with a gentleness of voice 
and a sincere dignity of manner which are 
entirely captivating. In this play her two 
best. scenes are with a youngster, Master 
Donald Gallagher, who should some day make 
a name for himself, because just now he is 
probably not more than co or thirteen 
years old. One of the best scenes in the play 
occurs when Miss Robson, as Sylvia Lang, 
discovers him in a lie, and instead of punishing 
him, requires that he shall strike her upon the 
hand with a ruler, and not uncertainly, as 
penace for his misdeed. There is something 
very human in the boy’s relish of the task at 
the outset, but something much more human 
in his sobbing ery “I cannot” when he is 
bidden to strike harder. Miss Robson’s com- 
mtd is excellent throughout, and New York 

as rarely seen a handsomer and_ better 
oe eading man than Mr. H. B. Warner, 
who plays the young lawyer in this comedy. 
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What’s to Become 
of Them? 


This little group, growing in 
a tenement alley —father 
killed by accident, mother in 
a hospital—is one of 3927 
families cared for in their 
homes, besides 23,951 individ- 
uals given fresh air outings last 
year. Between Thanksgiving 
and Easter thousandsmore will 
need help, prompt, adequate. 








How much will you 
invest in such 


PRACTICAL RELIGION? 





School shoes for barefoot boys and girls, $1.00 to $2.00. 
Glasses, that so called ‘stupid children” can see, 1.50. 
Warm dresses for underfed working girls, 5.00. 
Coal, so mother can do washing and keep the 

little ones warm 10.00. 
Rent, to save eviction while breadwinner is sick, 25.00. 


A visitor to represent you in tenement homes, 
$50 a month, $600 a year. 


Food and care for the hungry, aged, sick, conva- 
lescing,. - No sum too large or too small. 


WILL YOU HELP TO CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS THIS WAY 


and to keep it up? If you state preference, we will gladly write just how 
and for whom your gift is used. You can have a part, rea! and personal, 
in relieving suffering and preventing dependence in America’s most con- 
gested city. 
Life Membership, $250. Annual Membership, $10 and up. 
Needed for the year’s work, $150,000 








R. FULTON CUTTING, President. 
Send checks and inquiries to R. S. MINTURN, Treasurer, Room 206, No. 105 East 22d St., New York. 


The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
1843-1906. 












Financial —_—-[Swinburne’s Lyrical Pocms 








Bills of exchange bought aad This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- | ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 

















of pl gl andl Borgo | ss Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 
" of Credit. Collections made, | S¢msation in England. To them have been added 
Cred it. International Cheques. Cer- | many later poems, Collectively they are admirably 
tificates of Deposit. | representative of Swinburne’s genius. 
Brown Brothers & Co.,| wiassnab cng 
BankKErs, No. 59 WALL STREET. | HARPER «& BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 





Ball-Pointed Pens 


TRUE TO THE POLE 


Made with mathematical precision, Ball-Pointed Pens 
glide smoothly over the roughest surface, enabling the 


" §TEER CLEAR OF 


blottings, scratchings, cramped fingers and bad language. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 ects., and 
choose a pen to suit your hand. 











H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 
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AClub Cocktail 


“I$ ABOTTLED DELIGHT 
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Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 
kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 
COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by rule 
—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 
vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 
aged and mellowed to delicious flavor and 
aroma. Insist on CLUB. 














Seven varieties—each one perfect. 
Of all good grocers and dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York ° London 


Manvfacturer direct to you 





By investing in a beautiful Diamond. Nothing is safer or more profitable. It increases 
in value at the rate of from 15 to 20 per cent. a year and you have the satisfaction of its possession, as well 
as the pleasure and prestige gained from wearing it. 


Buy a Diamond the Loftis Way Send for our beavtiful new 1997 Catalog, which contains 


. 1,000 handsome illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and 
Jewelry; also our famous little blue booklet on ‘* How Easily You Can Wear and Own a Diamond.” 
Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select the article you desire. 


We Will Send it on Approval for your inspection. lf you like it, pay one-fifth the price 


k and keep it, sending the balance in eight equai monthly pav- 
ments. We ask no security, handle all transactions in strict confidence, and pay ali express charges 


We Give Our Signed Guarantee of value with each Diamond. Terms easiest, quality of 


geods finest; prices lower than others ask for spot cash. 


pal a wna Demme ng ay fig I Sy meng House, the 
est jewe; use int Ss y FTIS SYSTE 
soccived Highest Awesd=the Gold Medal Wertd's Fan St Lose 
Diamond Cutters, Watchmakers, Jewelers 
Gept. a27, 92 to 98 State St, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. $. A. 
BROS.& CO. 1858 


The Marriage of William Ashe sumpiey‘waro 
‘* The most noteworthy heroine of English fiction since ‘ Becky Sharp,’” declares Ze in praise Turkish Chairs. 


of Lady Kitty in Mrs. Ward's great novel. It is a story that will endure—a masterpiece of mod- 
oF Sc oenoat a vesioen wikchanee tet tea or ea a oat eae In All Colors. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK NO CATALOGUES. 
aa All Furniture in Proportion. 
Frederick W. Evers, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


225-233 Fourth Ave., 
The last column on page 1869 of Between {8th and 19th Sts. 





























this issue will interest you Ficments of Mavieation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 
Ban wey gent cen sen ceils 


tion indispensable to every one connected with the navigation 
of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


@ CALIFORNIA—* "5, F724, 8 YO"™_By NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 





























